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- ft} BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR EVERY GRADE. 





























FAMOUS TALES AND MYTHS GEOGRAPHY HISTORY 
Lane’s Stories for Children- - $.25 |, Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the Rene. re tt ng Pree 
Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Hawaiian Islands - $45 cans. - a ons sear $ .40 
Sablon -,  - .35° | Shaw’s People of Other —_ -. ge as — . “4 
Old Greek Stories - . - 45 Discoverers and Explorers - = .35 ay ae eantelane Life ant 
Old Stories ofthe East - - 45 | Payne’s Geographical Watare - 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold -  .35 Studies 25 que. oe of the Thirteen ‘ 
Bradish’s Old Norse Stories -  .45 | Carpenter’s Seetneine shelters: Story of the Great Republic _ a 
P yle’ s Prose and Verse for Asia - .60 Story of the English - e .65 
Children - .40 North America - - - 60 Store Pe = Powe a People : = 
~ i» 00 
— “titer Nights ‘ ; ° South America . - - 60 Story of the Romans i ae 
Story of Hineas e : E “45 NATURE STUDY Clarke’s Story of Czsar_ - * 
Story of Ulysses’ - . - 60 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe - ' .50 Holder’s Stories of Animal Life - .60 PATRIOTIC AND MORAL 
Dickens’s TaleofTwoCities - .50 | s Short Stories a Our Shy Markwick and Suite" s The True 
Scott’s Kenilworth - - -  .50 eighbors - ‘5° Citizen - .60 
Sue Durward - - -  .50 | Dana’s Plants and their Children -65 | Persons’s Our Country in Poem 
alisman - . : : - .50 | Needham’s Outdoor Studies - 40 and Prose : -50 











Teachers are cordially invited to give these books a careful consideration before ordering 
Sor the coming year. Copies sent, postpaid, on, receipt of price: ssi rreeeeseee 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Mut Manufactured in all Grades—Qualities—Finishes— 
: Shapes—and for Every Known Pencil Use. 
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Ghe 


I 


at Paris, 


1900, 


GRAND PRIZ 


WAS AWARDED TO 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no other 
pen-maker has it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


TRANSLATIONS 


LITERAL 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 





INTERLINEAR 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding —Cloth Sides - Price Reduced to | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Oqalooue Eree—\ DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 





NICHOLS’S GRADED i 


LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC ; 





are in 7 books, a book for each year. 





A sample copy of any book will be mailed for 15 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.°° 


A Reliable Scientific Instrument 


Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 


This is a as well as Summer Afternoons 





FLY’S An inexhaustible mine of nt and 
information for young and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. “‘One may use the 
FOOT microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 
one of the thousands Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 


twelve prepared objects, such as fly’s wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
trating 1,000 common microscopic objects, 


of interesting and 
instructive things 


which may be lass slides, and covers for mounting objects 
examined by any _ eodlg etc. ies 
one with this " 


Microscopes, all prices, up to $500.00 . 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Rochester, N. Y.. 
NEW YORK CITY 





Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). 


CHICAGO 











SPRING “t SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS, 


Exercises, Tableaux, Easter, May Day,= = 

Pantomimes, Recitations Memorial Day, Pourth of 

Drills, Songs, = July, Closing Day = © 
IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Edited by Azice M. KELLoaa. 


For 
Cele- 

ee brating 
oe a 





160 pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, 





NEW YORK. 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 








098 
Nas | HEU en ree Schools «4 Colleges 


FREE 





The magic lantern is be- 
coming more and more 
important in eve 4! 
school and college. All 
teachers and school offi- 
cials should be familiar 
with its uses and equip- 


TO ALL 
FEACHERS meiapicie manval or 


“The Magic Lantern in School Work” 
which we send free to all who mention the 
school with which they are connected. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Dept. 2 Philadelphia. 





















CHOOL 
FURNISHING 


65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 


MINF RALS for SCHOOLS 


Ores, useful and rock-making minerals for 
practical study. Catalogue Sree, 
ROY HOPPING, 

129 4TH AVENUE = . New York, N Y 


Blackboard 
Stencils# # 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea, 











me ed and Territory. 24x36 in. 
c ea, 
9 Groups of States. 24x36in. 10c. 


French and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils. 


40c. 
War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 


Civil War. 10 Stencils. 80c. 
Border. 12x36in. 10c. 
Rolls of Honor. 12x36in. 10c. 
Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 
. = 
THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in., 
5 CENTS EACH. 
Language Lessons. 75 Designs. 
Animals. 40 Designs. 
Plants and Flowers. 
Birds. 15 Designs. 
Portraits. 25 Designs. 
@ 


Send 10 cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
North America and a 5-cent stencsl— 
with complete ist. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 


6r East Ninth Street, New York. 


35 Designs. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago. Positions Filled, 4,000. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston, Mass., 156 Fifth Av., New York, N.Y. 208 Mich. Bldg., chicago, i 
1505 Pa Ave., Washington. D.C 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 4 Evans Bid » Ostaloosa 

538 Cooper Bidg. » Denver, Col. 420 Parrott Bdg. San Francisco, Cal. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, at 
Four thousand positions filled. Sixteenth 


TEACH ERS WAN TED ° year. Frequent vacancies in all kinds of 


schools for which we have no suitable 
candidates. Many of them choice positions. Write for particulars. Address C. J. 
Albert, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY 


3 EB. 14th St., New York 














a and best knownin U.S. Est.1855 


P. V Huyssoon 
Joun ©. Rockwetrs “@anagers. 


SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 
Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. rg ag Bg 


Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St., New York 














When in New York you are invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN *# SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


J. W. Se yr y & CO., 
3 East 14th Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


PATRIOTIC QUOTATIONS 
RELATING 10 AMERICAN HISTORY 


Compiled by 
ALICE M. KELLOGG 


92 pages. 


























Sige, 7 1-4 x 5 inches. Paper covers. 1§ illustrations. Price, 25 cents. 
This is a book much needed. There is no other like it. Every school should own 
it. The Quotations are taken from the writings of the greatest American authors 


They are so classified as to be easily referred to. 
IT CONTAINS 
32 Quotations about America—Our Country,| [0 Quotations about Landing of the Pilgrims. 


21 _ “ Revolutionary War.- | 38 ** Memorial Day. 
22 o “ Washington. . ee “Grant. 

26 - “ Independence. 59 -“ “ ~American Flag. 
16 “84 “ Lincoln. 87 e “ Patriotism. 


Total Number of Quotations, 317- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
The EF*"loral Fecord. 


is a plant record arranged for| contains all that is necessary, 
analysis, description,and draw-|and is so low in price that the 
ing. Most other plant records} whole class can be supplied at 
cost so much that teachers can|a small cost. Price, 15 cents. 
not use them in their classes} Write for terms for introduc- 
in botany. This little bookition.. .. .. 0... uo. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New re 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and i 

ooo Professors, Princi; 

and tes mg for every ry. Depart 
ment of Instruction 
Schools to Parents. mi eee onor r address 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-FULTon, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
28 UNION SQUARE, NEw YORE. 


FREN C BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 

Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Complete catalogue on application. 
and Supervisors. 
Monthly, during the 


titel, MVS Saree 


or soueee relative to music teaching and the “new ed: 
ucation ’ APPROPRIATE SEASON Music. &c, from 4 
BEST SOURCES. Can used in class for readir g, by or. 
dering “Reprints.” Principals and Saperiatendents 
will aid their teachers by arranging to supply each 
building with at oe — annual subscription. $1 
per years 15c. g 
Edited by HELEN Pract. po pg of Music, Indi- 
CHOOL mUNTC JO Me 
128 N. Penn &t.. Indianapolis. 


Summer J ession 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


JuLy 5 To AUGUST 16, 1901. 








Grade Teachers 


PANY” Published by - 
PAN 





84 Courses in 19 Departments. 


Ample facilities for Library and Labo- 
ratory Work. University Credit. Com- 
tortable Temperature. teat variety of 
Recreations. Single tuition fee of $25.00 
Inexpensive Living. 


For Circular ana Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University 
Irnaca, N. Y. 


rR E 2 Book Store by Mail. 


Wholesale Prices. 
jo € conte. — 


6x9 inches; post- 
is, Rooke, Bivics, 
riodicals,etc,,ete.,at Wholesale Prices. 
All books carried in stock Best ever print- 


free of charge 
THE BOOK SUPPLY CO.,266-8 Wabash Ave.,Chicage 


Saves Time and Labor... 


BURLESON’S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you much 
drudgery andmany hours ot time. It is in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen- 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple Plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any school, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupils in a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking ot pupil’s record, 
Sample page on request. Price, 25 cents. 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 Bast Ninth Street. NEW YORK. 


OUR NEW CATALOG 


is justissued, Nosuch fine catalog, of teachers’ 
books was ever before issued. It describes the 
best books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitation 
and Dialogs, Questions and Answers, et 
tary Reading, Blackboard Stencils, etc., etc. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORE. 














able to supply orders for either style with 


Vertical or Slant. 





For school, business, and legal purposes—with pens of first-class quality. 


Works: 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


Whatever is the decision of the powers that be as to which shall be used, we shall be 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS <<a 


Ask your Stationer for them. 


26 John Street 
NEW YORK 
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| A Perfected Course in Art Education. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 





The Prang Elementary 


Course in Art Instruction " 
Artistic in Arrangement, Liberal in Treatment, Rich in Detail “| O rsfo rd S 


A Compilation of the Best Thought Regarding Art Education 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, Acid 


Phosphate. 























When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insomnia, 


is Universally Accorded the Preference on account of its High or overwork of mind or body, 


Quality, Economy and Delicious Taste. tike half a teaspoon ot Hors- 


Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time, 


ford’s Acid Phosphate in halt 
a glass of water. 





It nourishes, strengthens, and im- 
parts new life and vigor by supply- 
ing the needed nerve food. 


WHEN EMINGTON cr) a a OA ION 
adh > J po y Truggists 1n Original packages only. 
YOU Sis 


BUTA TYPEWRITER 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 




















Life, Accident, and Health Insurance. 





MORE THAN 


$42,643,384 


have been Distributed to POLICY HOLDERS at a Less Cost than by 
any other Company in the World. 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY POLICIES 


Protecting Owners and Employers against STATUTORY LIABILITY 
No one can afford to be without them. 


Elgin Watches 

















ASSETS, ‘ ‘ . r . $30,928.331.52 
possess accuracy and endurance 
Reserves and all other Liabilities . . 26,385,204.71 — . ee and in all 
egrees of temperature, 
Excess Security to Policy Holders, . ° 4,543,126.81 Full Ruby Jeweled. 
Sold by jewelers everywhere, 
An Elgin Watch al 
Home Office, J. G. BATTERSON, , New York Office, word "xigin™ engraved on the 
Hartford,Conn. { President. f 31 Nassau St. worke~fally guaranteed. 
Send for free booklet. 











ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. ELGIN, ILI 








HELPS FOR is the name of a catalog fully describing about 400 

of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching all 

subjects, on pedagogy ; uestion books; school en- 

TEACH ERS tertainment books; blackboard stencils; in fact all 
teachers’ aids. Sent free on request. 

gE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York 
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The Etiquette of the Profession.* 


By Pres. HOMER H. SEERLEY, State Normal School, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 


The tendencies of a vocation can develop peculiar 
characteristics in personality and in action that will 
dwarf manhood and emphasize professionalism. The 
tendencies in some lines are so marked that they stamp 
the vocation upon the features, the actions and the 
thoughts of the individual to such an extent as to much 
deteriorate his personal power and particularly detract 
from his greatest usefulness. The man constantly 
dignifies the vocation and gives it the strength and 
greatness exemplified. The vocation never dignifies the 
man thus enlarging his scope or capacity. The merchant, 
the banker, the clergyman, the lawyer, the physician, 
and the teacher are always less effective in the world of 
thought and action thanthe man. What the world actu- 
ally needs most to-day, in every walk of life, is not con- 
ventionalized humanity, so educated and trained and 
cultivated as to be robbed of all the personality that 
nature originally gave, but real men and women pos- 
sessed of power, influence, and efficiency which dis- 
tinguishes everything they represent giving prominence 
and strength to the words they speak, the thoughts they 
think, and the actions they perform. 

Cenventionalization and specialization have gone mad 
in their supreme efforts to improve the race of men, 
hoping from pygmies to make giants and from mental 
weaklings to make heroes with the grandest thoughts. 
So much is this fact true that degeneration is actually 
inferred to be improvement and formal ceremonies are 
assumed to be genuine etiquette. Teaching has its 
serious drawbacks if it is allowed to sink a man into this 
formal professionalism, exalting the vocation as a ma- 
jestic means to enlarge the sphere of rea! manhood, and 
leading him to hope that by the selection of a calling he 
has done the chief thing that will insure him both the 
favor of God and the man and guarantee him also ever- 
lasting properity and prominent success. Such ten- 
dencies as these, if at all yielded to by an individual, 
gradually take away from him the grace of true etiquette 
as well as true ethics and set up for him a standard of 
action that is decidedly formal, ceremonial, and legal, and 
is after all bereft of the vitality and the sincerity abso- 
lutely essential to true living. 

The teaching business develops the autocrat, the ty- 
rant, and the usurper, since its representative deals 
chiefly with the weak, the inferior, the untrained and 
the unschooled, permitting and encouraging the constant 
exhibition of a professional spirit which easily forgets 
the humane and the vital and inaugurates the strenuous, 
the formal, the harsh, and the severe,—the destructive 
rather than the constructive. The graces of sweet- 
ness, of loving-kindness, of charity, of love, originally a 
part of all human life and disposition, are either perma- 
nently crushed or laid aside while the hypercritical char- 
acter betrays itself in every thought, requirement, and 
action. This is the type of manhood shown by the 
teacher in literature, in art, and in history, such a type 
as brings ridicule rather than compliment, dwarfing 
rather than growth and decline rather than progress. 
Teaching can be a narrowing life, it easily possesses be- 





* An address before the Iowa State Teachers’ Association, Des 
Moines, Ia., Dec. 28, 1900. 


littling influences that make mountains out of mole 
hills, warp conscience and judgment and underrate possi- 
bility, greatness, and largeness unless the teacher 
himself battles vigorously against these tendencies that 
continually sink him into professionalism. He must 
determinedly exert himself to avoid the fossilization and 
the formalism which must eventually overwhelm him 
unless he stems the current of common destiny and saves 
himself from the threatened degradation and degenera- 
tion of the times. 

To avoid these types of formal professionalism is a 
sacred duty that every man owes to himself and his age. 
He needs to emphasize the manly gifts, the manly accom- 
plishments, the manly characteristics and the manly 
spirit, and reject the conventionalism of the vocation as 
permanently detrimental to growth and development. 
It is necessary to rise above the sedative conditions of 
the dwarfing environment and live in a broader, purer, 
and nobler atmosphere, thus avoiding the bad types that 
are so commonly develoved by a quiescent submission to 
the pressure and the demands of a special calling. A 
few of these typical kinds of degeneration are here 
enumerated with the sublime hope that those who hear 
and those who read may be rescued from a fate that is 
beneath their personal importance as men and their indi- 
vidual promise as actors in the world’s work. 


Cultivate a Pleasing Personality. 


1. Teaching seems to easily spoil the disposition, mak- 
ing a person an unpleasant companion, a most difficult 
friend to keep,-a more difficult boarder to please, a very 
unfortunate guest in a home, an unusually hard person 
to satisfy, a harsh and severe associate with whom to 
work. How very difficult it is for teachers to find tem- 
porary homes in a community, how few the families that 
are willing to give up their home freedom in order to 
contribute to their comfort and happiness. Hence the 
vast majority of the guild pass their lives in conditions 
among surroundings that prevent the proper develop- 
ment and relief so essential to personal prosperity and 
happiness. This ought not to be so. The teacher ought 
to be such a representative of true etiquette that his 
disposition would be attractive and commendable, his 
companionship should be such as to be most desirable, 
his friendship should be such as to be most valued, enter- 
taining him should be a pleasure and a joy, granting him 
a home among the people should be a comfort and a 
satisfaction to those who have it to confer, while contrib- 
uting to his welfare and prosperity should be a supreme 
opportunity. 

Develop a Broad Professional Sympathy. 


2. The teacher’s life is too generally lacking in real 
sympathy for others of the guild. He practices criticis- 
ing and correcting and disciplining others to such a large 
extent that he too commonly grows to be such a vam- 
pire that he rather enjoys the discomfiture, the failures, 
and the unfortunate troubles of other teachers. He acts 
as if the disasters, the shortcomings, and the mistakes 
of others contribute to his prosperity and his success. 
He gets so he dislikes the popularity, the recognition and 
the prominence of others of the vocation, forgetting 
that no person can ever stand in his way to attain sim- 
ilar things. He visits schools not to learn, nor to ob- 
tain suggestions of help, nor to sympathize or encourage, 
nor to compliment or commend, nor to find strength and 
beauty and be strengthened and built up thereby, but to 
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criticise, to find errors, to discover shortcomings, to 
ascertain weaknesses and find out in what respect the 
’ schools inspected are deficient, unworthy of respect and 
unsatisfactory to those who support and conduct them. 
Such visitors find just what they seek, they learn just 
what they study, they see just what they want to observe, 
they grow critical rather than constructive, pessimistic 
rather than optimistic, developing types of character that 
they themselves condemn in others. 


Welcome New Ideas and Help from Other Teachers. 


3. Teaching can easily produce a type of mind which 
assumes that those things alone are orthodox and cor- 
rect that conform to acquired ideas of the business. 
Such a judgment becomes unwilling to yield to the 
advice or the suggestion of others and assumes an atti- 
tude so dictatorial and so uncompromising that the true 
demands of genuine etiquette are overlooked. This 
mental and moral condition develops envy, jealousy, and 
self-ylorification, while it is the forerunner of causes 
that produce lack of adaptability to necessity, lack of 
appreciation by others of the true worth of the unfortu- 
nate misfit, and lack of the genuine happiness and con- 
tentment so necessary to a truly successful life. The 
same public that generously and complimentarily applauds 
the good deeds and worthy accomplishments of a suc- 
cessful man, stands as ready to recognize another victor, 
bestow on him large praise, the highest commendation 
and the most hearty co-operation. The sooner the 
teaching vocation learns to really help each other, to 
applaud each other, to encourage each other, to bestow 
upon each other the worthy mead of praise, to pray for 
the prosperity and success of each other, to live in the 
consciousness that all are exalted by the deeds of the 
strongest of the guild, by the efforts and accomplishments 
of the purest, the most effective and the most largely 
successful, the sooner will the whole army of educational 
workers hold the proper place of importance and helpful- 
ness in the public eye and heart. 


Be Discreet and Tactful in Reference to the Work of Your 
Predecessor. 


4, Teaching is a trying business as it demands so many 
varieties of success. The pressure to rank well easily 
leads to trying to help one’s standing and popular favor 
by belittling the government or the instruction or the 
success of predecessors. It is so common to be led into 
a discussion in which the bad condition in which he 
found school affairs is depicted,—the great task he has 
had to raise the work to a reasonable standard, blandly 
intimating that there was much fraud and deceit prac- 
ticed upon the unfortunate pupils and people. He for- 
gets in his comments that a change in administration is 

. always a serious thing for pupils, associates, and people— 
as serious at least as for the administrator. The gov- 
ernment, the custom of the school, the general manage- 
ment, the methods of teaching all are rendered chaotic 
by the modifications, the uncertainties and the theories 
of a new administration. However excellent the school 
may have been, yet chaos, and disturbance and conflict 
incident to the new authority in the management is as 
much due to the administrator as to the spirit of the 
pupils and patrons. The teacher can never be too care- 
ful about comments regarding the character or the 
capability or the success of his predecessor either by 
actual statement or by meaner insinuation. The popu- 
larity, the esteem, the worthy recognition of a prede- 
cessor never interferes with the prospects of the present 
incumbent, if he proves himself discreet, tactful, observ- 
ant of true etiquette and sincerely in earnest in serving 
the public good. 


Do Solid Work, and Avoid Show. 


5. Teaching exhibits itself in poor form and is defi- 
cient in etiquette when it seeks to exploit the work being 
done, when it displays vanity in publicly seeking to pro- 
mote the prominence of the person, when it shows 
intoxication over a certain evident success as these 
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things deplete manliness, degrade character and cheapen 
personal power. Education should be good and thoro 
and effective; culture should be marked and complete 
and perfect ; manners should be wholesome and winsome 
and charming ; success should be decided and continu- 
ous and noticeable; but it should be proven by good, 
quiet, unobtrusive, solid work that can talk for itself and 
not by the many boastful, vain, harmful methods so com- 
monly resorted to with the hope of building rapidly and 
decidedly a professional career. Deliberation, self- 
reliance, courage, clear-headedness, strength of judg- 
ment, beauty of character, purity of heart, power of 
personality, grandeur of manliness talk for themselves 
and need no further advertisement to insure prominence 
and distinction to the possessor. 


Form a Good Opinion of the Community in Which You Labor, 


6. Teaching is lacking in genuine good manners when 
it talks down the community it serves and which it seeks 
to assist to a higher plane of thinking and living. It 
does not make progress a certainty to become a fault- 
finder, intimating that the school board.or the people or 
the teachers are not progressive, generous or well dis- 
posed. It does no good to tell where things are so much 
better, where the churches, the social life and the spirit 
is so much more encouraging. The way to make pro- 
gress a certainty is by raising people gradually in their 
own esteem, is by assuring them that they have elements 
of greater and better things, promising much that is 
encouraging to educational work and that the largest 
and best things are possible here if they unite the forces 
that are in existence. ~ It is not necessary to tear down 
the good work that has gone before to go on with a new 
work with encouragement and assurance. The good 
work of the past should stand and the new work should 
surpass it, if the conditions will at all permit and in con- 
scientious manly hands progress is always possible. 

A school can be too much talked about, its accom- 
plishments can be given too much publicity, its plans and 
its successes can be easily overestimated, since there is a 
point of fatigue where even the sincere friends of public 
education ask for a rest. The people are long suffering, 
but they grow weary of such continued adulation and of 
the dominance of an oracle and finally decline to con- 
tribute longer to co-operate in advancing the interests of 
that teacher who demands such continual recognition 
and personal prominence. Solid, substantial work always 
secures genuine favor and necessary commendation ; 
efficiency and consistency cannot be concealed as their 
very fulness of power is surprisinglv great and supremely 
convincing. Equilibrium and self-control grow into 
greater and greater things both in degree and| kind, and 
there are always greater things for him who can actually 
endure prosperity and not be distracted and ruined by 
its blandishments and tendencies. 


Be Conscientious in Business Matters. 


7. But there is an etiquette that affects the ethical re- 
lations which is too generally overlooked by many teach- 
ers. Contracts and business relations do not appear to 
be as morally binding upon teachers as upon school dis- 
tricts, or at least it is not assumed by them to be a 
breach of honor and integrity for a teacher to fail to ful- 
fill to the letter the contracts taken and to prefer to 
accept elsewhere when it seems more desirable or hope- 
ful. Probably teachers are just as faithful in carrying 
out their contracts as other people who sell their time 
and labor for a definite salary, but they occupy a social 
status which should make their word good even if they 
cannot be held legally responsible for their contracts. 
Teachers have no difficulty to enforce a contract with a 
school corporation because such corporation is financially 
responsible, but it is exceedingly difficult for a school to 
secure willing, efficient service from a dissatisfied 
teacher. 

It is too common to think that it is unreasonable for a 
school board to insist upon the services ef a teacher who 
has been offered a larger salary—the assumption being 
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that it is no trouble at all for a school district to get a 
substitute able to do the work well. In fact, so far has 
this theory goes, that it is not uncommon for a teacher 
to notify a school board of resignation and accept the pre- 
ferred place without an honorable and legal dismissal. It 
is also common for teachers to have contracts and insist 
upon them as valid and yet leave their names in agencies 
for the first better place that might open, making appli- 
cations and seeking so-called advancement without re- 
gard to either etiquette or ethics. Such methods are 
reprehensible because they deteriorate character and de- 
stroy usefulness, as well as lower the standards of a noble 
profession and trail them in the dust of contempt and 
contumely. 

Cultivate Ability to Stay in a Place; Don’t be a Perpetual 

Candidate. 

8. The unreliability of school boards and the fickle- 
ness of public support is too generally supposed to be 
responsible for the peripatetic service of school teachers 
and their carpet-bag life, but it is in reality the teachers 
themselves who are largely responsible for their rolling- 
stone policy of existence. This acquiring and develop- 
ing of ability to candidate for a new place, rather than 
ability to remain indefinitely in one place, is the bane of 
the educational profession. Before an environment is 
suitably known and understood and its forces are called 
into positive action, making effective the teacher’s work 
in a community, the tramp disposition asserts itself and 
the impulse to try a new work and adapt himself toa 
* new field has taken full possession and the victim toa 
wrong theory of progress moves on and on, never seeing 
the time when he can do his very best work and never 
fully realizing why his efforts are not better appreciated. 

It takes time to show results; it takes patience and 
perseverance to work out the great problems of public 
education ; it takes endurance to make a reputation for 
capability and success ; it takes character, fidelity, and 
spirit, united with a long service for the welfare of one 
people to build a professional career. Men may hold 
professional positions, they may seek to gratify ambition 
by endeavoring to reach prominence in power and place, 
they may stand on the pinnacle of authority and dictate 
policies, but after all their work may neither be great nor 
glorious, grand nor excellent, effective nor permanent. 


All Around Manly Worthiness is Needed. 


The sure road to the largest and most positive success 
as an educator is in the attainment of manly worthiness, 
in the bestowing upon others gifts and benetits that are 
unable to be bought for money or secured by law, in the 
cultivating of such a spirit in life that is contagious and 
far-reaching so that mental and spiritual progress in the 
best things is in obedience to nature, in the forwarding 
of influences that favor a better and truer civilization 





Pres. FRANK B, Cooper, of the Utah State Teachers’ Association. 
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among men, and in no way are these conditions rendered 
more positively certain than by a development among 
the teachers of a country of a higher and more decided 
standard of etiquette and ethics. 


aap 
“The Teaching of Ethics.” 


By Joun F. BuRGETT. 


Is the atmosphere of the school-room ethical? As I 
look back over the.several school-rooms in which I was a 
pupil, I see that some had a moral atmosphere and some 
were places like shops and railroad depots, mere points 
where knowledge was acquired. In all of these the 
Bible was read to open the session ; besides this insome 
of them a prayer was offered. But it does not seem to 
me that the atmosphere came from either of these 
sources. 

In some of these schools, it is plain, the teacher pos- 
sessed a strong moral character ; he had a known atti- 
tude towards the fundamental virtues, honesty and 
truthfulness. A teacher had given out some hard 
“sums” to his advanced class; one pupil had put the 
solution on the blackboard ; the teacher denied its ac- 
curacy and was seen to go to his desk and inspect some- 
thing attentively and re-affirm that the solution was in- 
correct. That action only confirmed the observing pupils 
in the belief that the teacher claimed to know more than 
he really did. They did not believe that he was a per- 
fectly honest man ; this convinced them. ; 

Another teacher of very moderate scholarship kept a 
manuscript book open on his desk, in which were all 
the solutions of the problems in an arithmetic, without 
answers ; it was available by all the pupils; this man 
had a high moral standing in spite of apparent deficient 
scholarship. All children are good judges in the matter 
of honesty and truthfulness. The youngest child knows 
whether the teacher is honest and truthful. 

A discussion arose between the older students in one 
school as to whether it was ever justifiable to tell a lie ; 
they determined to refer it to the teacher. He told 
them that a case might exist when it would be justifia- 
ble, where alife would be dependent on a statement, 
when the question was asked unlawfully ; but to all law- 
ful questions, if an answer was given, it must be the cor- 
rect one. He classified statements as truths, fiction, 
yarns, etc. This discussion produced a profound impres- 
sion and was often referred to: “Remember what Dr. 
S—— said,” was often heard when some one was telling 
what was believed to be inaccurate. Those students 
had implicit confidence in the statements of their teacher. 

A school is remembered where the teacher required 
each pupil to give verbally at night his estimate of his 
conduct during the day; to say “perfect” if there had 
been no whispering. Of course, this was a farce; yet 
the teacher was respected, because they saw the teacher 
could not believe the pupils lied. Thothislying went on 
day after day, for a whole term, yet there was a high 
moral atmosphere because the teacher was a highly 
moral man ; the pupils felt this. 

Another school is remembered where the teacher 
desired to end ina blazeof glory. An exhibition was 
planned and much time for three months given to prep- 
aration. Among the items on the program were orations 
in French and Latin, yet there were no classes in 
these languages. The general estimate of the teacher 
was not high ; his moral influence counted for nothing. 

The teacher is the central figure ; it is not what he 
says but what heis. All of us who go back to our school 
days will agree that we felt at the time which teacher 
firmly believed in the right and which was governed by 
circumstances. We saw the son of the school official 
let off with a reprimand and the son of a person of no 
influence beaten with rods for the same offence ; we 
pitied the teacher for his weakness, but voted him mean. 
The teacher may read in the Bible, he may utter a prayer 
even, but the convincing thing is his life,—his attitude 
towards questions in which right and wrong are concerned. 


—™~, 








$4 
Physical Drill. 


By ROBERT S. McBraby, Minnesota. 


Lack of enthusiasm is one of the greatest obstacles 
to be overcome in a physical exercise. By using the fol- 
lowing drill I have almost entirely eliminated this feature. 

The material required is a wand or stick for each pu- 
pil. The wands may be of any length, but they must be 
uniform. It is most desirable to have them sixteen or 
eighteen inches in length, and about half an inch in diam- 
eter. For purposes of recognition as well as ornamenta- 
tion, tie a bow of bright ribbon at the center of the wand. 
Each class may have acolor. Pupils take great interest in 
providing themselves with wands. Appoint a warden or 
keeper, also provide a box for holding wands when not in 
use. The duties of the warden are to distribute, collect, 
and care for the wands and “armory ” (box). 

Precede drill with a march, wands at “carry.” When 
halted, pupils should assume position for drill, which is 
the same as “position for exercise,” wands at “carry.” 

Carry.—Wand held perpendicularly in right hand with 
hand at side, top of wand resting against or under right 
shoulder. 

Solute or Present.—1. Bring hand smartly to the height 

of, and directly in front of chin, back of hand to the 
front. Keep wand perpendicular. 2. Return to carry. 
Practice this move, counting 1, 2, untii all can do it to- 
gether without counting. 
‘ Introductory Movement.—1. Raise right hand to height 
of chest, holding wand horizontally. 2. Grasp opposite 
end of wand with left hand. 3. Bring both hands down 
to sides, wand held horizantly across thighs with both 
hands. This position I call rest. 

In each of these exercises there are eight counts. 
Movements may be executed with musical accompani- 
ments or by pupils counting 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, in uni- 
son. Position of rest always assumed at Count 8. 

First Exercise.—1. Raise arms until wand is held hori- 
zontally in front of chin. 2. Thrust forward to full extent 
of arms without bending the body. 38. Backto No.l. 4. 
_ Repeat No. 2. 5. Repeat No. 3. 6. Repeat No. 2. 7. 
Repeat No. 3. 8. Rest. Repeat exercise. 

Second Exercise.—1. Raise arms until wand is held in 
front of chin. 2. Thrust forward. 3. Back to No. 1 
4, Raise to full extent overhead. 5. Down behind head. 
6. Overhead. - 7. In front of chin. 8&8. Rest. Repeat. 

Third Exercise.—1. Wand in front of chin. 2. Over- 
head. 3. Behindhead. 4. Overhead. 5, Front of chin. 
6. Thrust forward. 7. Front of chin. 8. Rest. Repeat. 

Fourth Exercise-—1. Keeping knees straight, bend 
body at hips until wand is held horizontally a trifle below 
the knees. 2. Keeping arms extended and eyes on wand, 
straighten up and raise wand over the head. 3. Down to 
No.1. 4. Repeat No.2. 5. Repeat No.3. 6. Repeat 
No. 2. 7. Repeat No. 3. 8. Rest. Repeat. 

Fifth Exercise. 1. Wandinfrontof chin. 2. Step off 
about eighteen inches with right foot half face to the 
right. 3. Lunge out with wand as far as_ possible, 
throwing weight of body on right foot and raising heel 
of left from floor but not moving toe from its position. 
4, Back to No. 2. 5. Repeat No. 3. 6. Back to No. 2. 
7. Draw right foot back to original position, face front. 
8. Rest. Repeat. 

Sixth Exercise.-—Executed same as the fifth but step 
off to the left with left foot. Half face left. Repeat. 

Seventh Exercise.—1. Wand in front of chin. 2. Keep- 
ing heels together, half face the right, using right heel 
asa pivot. 3. Thrust forward. 4. Back to No.2. 5. 
Face front, using right heel as pivot. 6. Thrust for- 
ward. 7. Back. 8. Rest. Repeat. 

Eighth Exercise—Same as the seventh but half face to 
the left, using left heel as a pivot. Repeat. 

Ninth Exercise—1. Take an ordinary step half to the 
right with right foot. 2. Swing wand out and up as far 
as possible. Keep eyes on wand. Do not move left toe 
from its position, but raise heel from the floor. 3. Swing 
to the left. (Reverse of No.2.) 4. Repeat No.2. 5, 
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Repeat No. 3. 6. Repeat No.2. 7. Repeat No. 3. 8 
Rest. Repeat. 


Tenth Exercise.—Same as the ninth, but step off to the 


left with left foot. Repeat. 
Resume. Carry. March. March. 
a 


Construction in Paper. 


By ELIZABETH SANBORN Knapp, Principal School No. 12, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Model 20—Ash Cart, 
Using one square of paper, 6 in. x 6 in., fold and cut 
as indicated at Fig. 29. As the wheels are too large to 
be cut from waste pieces, it will be necessary to give 
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each pupil one-half a square of paper from which the 
wheels may be cut. This piece is not to be folded into 





























squares. Use toothpicks for axle and thills, and peas 
for hubs. 
Model 2i—Tray, ae en oe eee 
Cut as indicated at Fig. 31. : . 
Fold back at dotted lines and | 
ana | | 
oe aay Spree Seve ee 
Model 21. ! 





bring laps into position, placing 
them wader the edge folded down. 

Model 22—Button Box. 

Cut as indicated at Fig. 32, bring laps into position, 

and paste. 









































Model] 22. | 


Fig. 32. 
Model 23—Express Wagon. 


Fold and cut square 6 in. x 6 in., as indicated at Fig. 
33, using for Fig. 34 one of the pieces cut away, and 
making the seat from the other piece. The depth of the 
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Fig. 33. 
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box is but one-half the width of the square. Use tooth- 
pick for handle, and peas for hubs. 
collar button may be used for hubs, passing them thru 
the wagon box from the inside, and then thru the wheel. 
Model 24—Sleigh with Box. . 


Fold and cut the sleigh as indicated at Fig. 35, and 
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Fig. 36. 


Fig. 85. 
the box at Fig. 36. Pass each end of a piece of cord 
eight inches long thru the holes, and fasten. 

Model 25—Egg Box. 


Cut box as indicated at Fig. 37, and cover at Fig. 38, 
using One inch semi-circular tablets for tracing thumb 
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Fig. 87. Fig. 88. 
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It iy ‘Fig. 39, 
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Model 25. Fig. 40. 


places. 
35 and 36, and cut as indicated at Fig. 39 and Fig. 40. 


Model 26—Shopping Bag. 
Fold and cut as indicated at Fig.*41, saving for han- 


Model 26. 


Same, 





Fig. 41. 


dle the piece cut away, and folding it in the middle— 
Cut and use one piece for handle, folding it 
In pasting bring the in- 


lengthwise. 
lengthwise and using double. 
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Fig. 42. 


Model 27, 
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Use for partitions, pieces cut away from Fig. 
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side corners of outside squares together, and place the 
middle square inside these two, with the ends of the han- 


dle between, 
Model 27—Stove. 
Use for this model three squares of black paper—6x6 


: inches. 


Fold and cut as indicated at: Fig. 42 for body of the 
stove, making lines for grate with a red lead pencil. In- 
dicate, with black pencil, the hinges and knobs on oven 
doors. 

Cut and fold hearth as indicated at Fig. 43, showing 
hinges and knobs on doors. Bring Fig. 42 into shape 
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| Fig 45. 
Fig. 44. 
and paste. Use Fig. 44 for the bottom of the stove, fas- 


tening it onto the inside of front and back of stove, so 
as not to interfere with the use of the oven. Place the 
hearth in position and fasten, then open front doors. 
Cut and fold pipe as indicated at Fig. 45, and glue to 
stove. 

Model 28—Trolley Car, 


Cut as indicated at Fig. 46, cutting out for windows, 

















or the windows may be drawn on and not cut out. Cut 
Q < \ 
= 
Model 28 
the bottom of a car as indicated as Fig. 47. Use tooth- 


picks for axle and peas for hubs, making wheels from 
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Fig. 46. 


piece cut away from Fig. 46, and the pole from other 
waste piece, fastening it to car as indicated in drawing. 

Fold and cut as indicated at Fig. 48 for body of cart, 
using corner squares, cut away for the wheels, and re- 


Fig. 47. 








Fig. 48. 


maining piece for the handle, making the handle eight 
squares in length, and one-quarter square doubled, in 
width. 
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The Far East. 


By Supt. W. E. CHANCELLOR, Bloomfield, N. J. 


There is a greater joy than travel, and this greater joy 
is the memory of travel. For the memory of travel 
broadens the bases of judgment and enriches the life of 
the soul with newinterests. Travel means acquaintance 
with new kinds of humanity, and emphasis of love for the 
good, irrespective of the individuals in whom the good is 
found. The true traveler goes his journey, not as a 
critic, certainly not as a sight-seer, but essentially in the 
spirit of one who loves his fellowmen. By this test Jnti- 
mate China by Mrs. Archibald Little is a fine book of 
travel. By the same test The Awakening of the East by 
Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu with preface by Henry Norman is 
essentially a failure. 

The Far Kast is to-day, in church and state, the fore- 
most topic of thought, conversation, andaction. It con- 
cerns the religion, the politics, and the war-footing of 
the greatest nations of earth. If any social law has 
been established by the science of sociology it is this 
that great homogeneous populations can progress only 
by being subjected to conquest by other peoples ; such a 
population is that of China. Theconquest may take the 
form of the victory of ideas thru the admission and ac- 
ceptance of foreigners, as in the case of Japan, since 
1884, or it may take the form of the victory of arms, as 
in the case of the Norman invasion of France a millennium 
of yearsago. But no power within a nation ever saves 
it when the degeneracy of a common social mind has 
once set in. 

In Leroy-Beaulieu’s volume we have the tales of a trav- 
eler who spent a year in Siberia, Japan, and China. He 
divides his narrative under these three heads. As the 
area of these three regions is more than twice that of the 
United States, as their populations number seven times 
ours, and as he has written his book at once, no reader 
has any right to anticipate any great value in his opinions. 
The author is apparently avery energetic person who has 
rapidly collated a great many facts—there are many de- 
tails of value in these pages. Mr. Henry Norman, who 
is a famous journalist, positively assures us that no one 
would suspect the French nativity of our author, so 
catholic are his judgments. Mr. Norman, however, has 
made a very bad mistake, for the brilliant Frenchman is 
French to the very core in this narrative. His language 
is the typical epigrammatic extravagance of second-class 
French litterateurs and journalists. He strikes out grand 
generalizations in one sentence only to recall them in 
numerous exceptions ina paragraph of qualifications. As 
for sympathy with the Siberian peasants or the Chinese 
toilers our French traveler never recognizes the idea: 
he is a critic bent on book-writing. Of the three parts 
of the book that treating of the Japanese is far the best, 
because the Japanese are more like the French than are 
the Russians or the Chinese. Inevitably our French 
author has a certain insight into their characters. 

The Awakening of the East is a timely book. It is in- 
teresting. It is hard and cold in thought and style ; but 
it is substantially true. Siberia may become a secord- 
rate Canada ; Japan is likely to become a really fine na- 
tion ; and China is rotten in her administration, but her 
common people are worth saving. [McClure, Phillips & 
Company, New York, pp. 289. 12mo.] 

One reads Intimate China and suffers with the author 
all the sadness of the narrative, for she goes to the very 
heart of the truth. There is no mistaking a great book 
of travel ; when once it reaches the hands, we are trans- 
ported out of ourselves into the life of the alien human- 
ity. Mrs. Little both knows and feels what she is 
writing about. An experience of over aseore of years 
in China, not as a missionary, but as the wife of a busi- 
ness traveler, has enriched a bright mind and a warm 
heart with the truth of four hundred million lives. Her 
narrations whether of mountain travel or of city life her 
criticisms of foot-binding, of superstitions, of social cus- 
toms, her descriptions of men and of things are always as 
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admirable from the literary point of view as they are con- 
vincing to one who desires to get the truth from truthful 
pens. We do not find here the recital of Chinese sins as 
seen by hurrying travelers rushing in and out of treaty- 
ports ; but we do find the characteristic Chinese sins as 
seen by one who knows the shops, homes, and farms of 
inland cities. 

According to our author, the Chinese are a people who 
know little of happiness, whoare without personal beauty 
or attractiveness, who lie, and oppress, and gamble, and 
who do even worse things. They exist rather than live. 
Three great evils strike into the very heart of the nation. 
Of these, the worst, Mrs. Little thinks, is foot-binding, 
of which awful torture more than ten per cent. of Chi- 
nese girls die, and which ruins the health of every 
Chinese woman. She says that China has had no man 
of genius for a thousand years, and that a thousand 
years ago foot-binding began. The mothers of China 
cannot bring forth great men. The second great evil is 
the mandarinate, which is the result of the Chinese 
civil servicesystem. By their examinations the Chinese 
reject all persons of originality and select for highest 
honors the most conservative of all. The fraud, corrup- 
tion, oppression, and incompetence of the Chinese gov- 
ernment passes belief. The third great evil is opium- 
smoking. Of great virtues,the Chinese exhibit few typi- 
cally. 

In what is the life of China? In conquest by foreign- 
ers, in the foreign missionaries, and in the foreign mer- 
chants. ; 

The emperor, Kwang-Su, is the subject of many 
pages, which reveal him asa true reformer. He loves 
his people, he desires progress, he has no power. His 
position is an enigma until we clearly understand and 
can use the central truth about China, that she is help- 
less from her own inertia. Even the dowager-empress, 
Tze Hsi, has no personal power. She isat the vortex of 
certain forces, ages old, now at the very point of conflict 
with each other. For China is illustrating to-day that 
social law from which she cannot escape. Unless con- 
quered from without, every homogeneous people in its 
degeneration at last reaches the stage when factional 
heterogeneity, thru the differentiation and integration of 
social groups, sets in, and the nation ceases to exist as 
one people. 

The book is beautifully printed and illustrated. 
pincott, Philadelphia. 8vo. Illustrated, pp., 429.] 


[Lip- 


James Martineau ; a Study and a Biography, by the Rev. A. 
W. Jackson. The author of this volume has devoted a large 
amount of study and care to its preparation and had brought 
about his work to a conclusion when the death of James Martineau 
wasannounced. The importance of an adequate memoir of this 
great man can hardly be over-estimated, for James Martineau 
was one of the great figures of the nineteenth century, and 
perhaps its greatest theologian; his inspired words appeal 
to the religious minds in all denominations. He was first of 
alla noble Christian preacher and teacher, and his allegiance was 
given to the Christian church universal rather than to any Chris- 
tian sect. He gave the worlda new and satisfying theology, a the- 
ology which he might carry with him into any Christian church, 
and a theology in which many of the profoundest minds of 
Christendom find rest for theirsouls. As a record, not only of 
a man, but of a great and far-reaching theological movement, 
this book is a remarkable one, a faithful study of a movement 
in thought of which Martineau was a leader. (Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston. Price, $3.00.) 

The Beacon Biographies are handsome little volumes, of pocket 
size, edited by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. They give the lives of 
noted persons in small space and in a pleasing style. Sarah 
Barnwell Elliott writes of Sam Houston, whose life work is so 
bound up with the history of Texas. That redoubtable fighter 
was what would be termed to-day an expansionist. Everybody 
now honors the hero of San Jacinto ; he helped save Texas from 
Latin-American semi-barbarism. Another of these biographies 
traces the career of that great soldier, Stonewall Jackson ; it 
is by Carl Hovey. ‘The clear sight into the practical situation 
and the ability to perform with certainty what he undertook to 
do, so remarkable in Jackson, are well shown. (Small, May- 
nard & Company, Boston. (Price, 0 75 each.) 
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Notes of Books for Teachers. 
By Supt. F. R. SPAULDING, Passaic, N. J. 


Diary of a Western Schoolmaster, by Supt. J. K. Stableton, 
Charleston, Ill. This little book contains, in as many chapters, 
twenty admirable concrete studies of the phenomena and ped- 
agogy of adolescence. A wide range of typical and marked 
adolescent characteristics,each embodied in a particular boy, are 
graphically described.'Some of the best chapters treat respective- 
ly of inveterate lying, adolescent love, superabundance of physi- 
ca’ and mental energy,temporarily arrested development,ajboy’s 
need of a friend, etc. The varied treatment of these boys, 
which proved successful in most cases, is fully described. The 
reader needs not the assurance of the author that every char- 
acter sketch is genuine, taken from the writer’s own experi- 
ence. The spirit that pervades every sketch is that of the 
true, hopeful, sympathetic, but firm teacher. The principles 
illustrated, and occasionally expressed incidentally, are thoroly 
sound, as one may judge from the following brief extracts : 
“This fact presses itself home to me more and more; that 
teaching is after all a hand-to-hand, intellect-to-intellect, 
heart-to-heart contact with individuals, and that in all this 
direct work a good grain of common business sense must be 
exercised. Classes are necessary in the movement of school 
work, but the teacher who stops short of a knowledge of indi- 
viduals must remain more or lessa failure.” ‘‘The boy that can 
carry but a part of the work this year may be stronger next 
year; but, even if he is not, in the fable of old it was the 
tortoise and not the hare that won the race. We would better 
give opportunities to ten boys that fail to develop rather than 
to ‘work out’ one boy that might develop.” ‘Here is where 
many high school principals and teachers fall short ; they do 
what they believe to be right, but for want of tact and a close 
sympathy with the scholars, they are not able to look at the 
offense from the standpoint of the girls and boys, and so fail 
to meet the requirements of the young peeple’s sense of justice.” 
“We cannot handle people with tongs and draw forth the 
proper response. We must understand and appreciate, from 
their point of view, the life they live to be helpful to them.” 

A perusal of these stories from life may easily have more 
influence with a teacher than the study of an abstract treatise 
covering minutely the same subject. The book is especially 
commended to those whose ideal is an inflexible course of study, 
a fixed standard of attainment for all, iron rules of conduct 
with uniform penalties for dismeanors, in short, a school organ- 
ized for the benefit of teachers and subjects, instead of for 
every pupil who may enter. (J. H. Miller, publisher; Ains- 
worth & Company, Chicago, Il]. Pp. 140). 


Education in the United States: A Series of Monographs 
prepared for the United States Exhibit at the Paris Exposition, 
1900. Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler. The comprehensive 
scope of these nineteen monographs, which were contributed 
to the Paris Exhibit by the State of New York, can best be 
indicated by the list of subjects treated. Following the edi- 
tor’s introduction, which gives a brief preliminary survey of 
the field, the following topics are discussed: “Educational 
Organization and Administration,” by Pres. Andrew S. Draper ; 
“ Kindergarten Education,” by Susan E. Blow; “Elementary 
Education,” by Commissioner William T. Harris; ‘“ Secondary 
Education,” by Prof. Elmer E. Brown ; “ The American College,” 
by Prof. Andrew F. West; “The American University,” by 
Prof. Edward D. Perry; “Education of Women,” by Pres. 
M. Carey Thomas; “Training of Teachers,” by Prof. B. 
A. Hinsdale; “School Architecture and Hygiene,” by Prin. 
Gilbert B. Morrison; ‘Professional Education,” by James 
Russell Parsons ; “Scientific, Technical and Engineering Edu- 
cation,” by Pres. T. C. Mendenhall ; “ Agricultural Education,” 
by Pres. Charles W. Dabney; “Commercial Education,” by 
Prof. Edmund J. James; “ Art and Industrial Education,” by 
Isaac Edwards Clark; “Education of Defectives,” by Prin. 
Edward E. Allen ; “Summer Schools and University Extension,” 
by Prof. Herbert B. Adams ; “Scientific Societies and Associa- 
tions,” by Prof. James McKeen Cattell; “Education of the 
Negro,” by Booker T. Washington, and “Education of the In- 
dian,” by Supt. William N. Hailmann. The names of the con- 
tributors of these papers, each a recognized authority on the 
subject treated, is a sufficient guarantee of their high quality. 
As one would expect, each writer has sought especially to present 
his subject in a way to make it clear to Europeans ; this does 
not make the work any the less, but rather the more valuable 
to Americans. The whole series of monographs together give, 
as the editor says, a thoroly accurate “cross-section view of 
education in the United States in 1900.” At the same time, 
most monographs touch more or less on the historical develop- 
ment of their respective subjects. The treatment of “The 
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American University,” which is fairly typical of the point of 
view and aim in all the monographs, may be indicated by the 
following sub-heads: “Do Universities or their Equivalent 
Exist in the United States?” “Different Forms of American 
Universities,” “The State Universities,” “Contrast with Eu- 
ropean Universities,” “Earliest Beginnings of University or 
Graduate Instruction,” “ Development ‘of the University out of 
the College,” ‘Influence of German Models and Methods,” 
“Qualifications for Admission,” “Studies and Degrees,” ‘“‘ Hon- 
orary Doctors of Philosophy,” “ Aids to Study and Research— 
Museums, Laboratories, Libraries,” “ Publications of American 
Universities,” “Fellowships and Scholarships,” “Gifts and 
Endowments,” “Some Present University Problems.” 

Each author discusses the relation of the particular phase 
of education under treatment to other closely related phases, 
so that the combined work of all should give a fairly connected 
view of the whole subject even to a foreigner. The whole work 
is a most important contribution to the future history of edu- 
cation. For reference, it will increase in value every year. A 
similar work ought to be prepared at regular intervals, say 
every decade. (J. B. Lyon Company, Albany, N. Y.{ Pp. XVIII, 
977, in two volumes. Price, $3.50.) 


The Listening Child: a selection from the stories of English 
Verse, made for the Youngest Readers and Hearers. By Lucy 
W. Thacher. More than a hundred poets from Chaucer to 
Emily Dickinson are represented. Most of the selections are 
classic, and few of them without real merit. Yet the compiler 
seems to have made a serious mistake in allowing herself to be 
guided by historical considerations more than by an apprecia- 
tion of the interests and understanding of the “ youngest read- 
ers and hearers,” for whom the book was prepared. In a “pre- 
liminary note” T. W. Higginson commends the work of Mrs. 
Thacher, and especially onaccount of the “proportions assigned 
to different authors, and periods.” This feature, it seems to us, 
is its chief merit,—a merit which is rather a defect under the 
circumstances. (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1900, 
Pp. XXIX., 408. Price, $0.50.) 





The New Education Illustrated, by Edith C. Westcott, with 
photographs from life by Frances Benjamin Johnston. In 
these books the unique idea is carried out of showing by pic- 
tures just how different the work of education is carried on 
now from what iv was when some of us, who do not call our- 
selves very old, went to school. In fact it will be a revelation 
to many people. The change from text-book memorizing to 
lessons from objects and the doing ot things is really a revo- 
lution. We have before us three numbers of this series— 
Primary, Arithmetic, and Geography—showing by photographs 
the classes engaged in their work. The: pages are oblong, 
12 x 8? inches, and each book contains about fifteen pictures, 
with explanations on opposite pages. The character of the 
work done in our schools is represented as it could not have 
been in any other way. (B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, 
Richmond, Va.) 


The Ivanhoe Historical Note Book, Part I., relates to the United 
States. It contains a series of outline maps to be used in the 
teaching of our history. Most pupils cannot draw with suff- 
cient accuracy to make the necessary maps. The maps here 
given can be filled in by the pupil with towns and other 
features as the history is studied ; he will thus gain an idea of 
the geographical setting of the events, an indispensable condi- 
tion for the understanding of history. (Atkinson & Menzer, 
Chicago.) 


Timely Games and Songs for the Kindergarlen, by Clare 
Sawyer Reed. In this collection are games to exercise the 
senses of hearing, sight, touch, taste, and smell, and also games, 
relating to familiar objects, such as the windmill, kite, skating, 
etc. There are also gift songs and other songs. These pieces 
are well chosen and will be an efficient aid in kindergarten 
work. (J. L. Hammet Company, New York and Boston.) 


Elements of Ethics, by Noah K. Davis, LL. D., professor of 
moral philosophy in the University of Virginia. The aim of 
the author has been, to present a simple, direct, and compre- 
hensive theory of morals. He has presented his preferred the- 
ory, starting from a principle, proceeding logically in the de- 
velopment of a complete system, and indicating cursorily many 
practical applications. Truth has been sought from all sources 
—the only logical attitude for the honestinvestigator. In this 
book is summed up the results of the author’s reading, thinking, 
and teaching for many years, and offered in a shape that will 
aid other teachers. It is a chart by which the student can 
plan his further explorations in this useful science. (Silver, 
Burdett & Company.) 

(Other Book Notes will be found on page 77.) 
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What is a Fad? 


Much depends on the age of the fad. It was a 
fad with Columbus that the East Indies could be reached 
by sailing west. Froebel had such a severe attack of 
fad that he was called an “old fool.” It was a fad with 
Horace Mann that teachers should be trained in normal 
schools ; Massachusetts will hardly look at a person who 
wants to teach and is not trained at a normal school. 
Bishop Potter’s father took up the normal school fad in 
1844, in New York state, and had a school established in 
Albany, tho the academies and colleges were all opposed. 
It was a fad in 1870 that boys and girls in the primary 
school should study the elements of grammar; THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL opposed this most earnestly. It was a 
fad that the pupils in the grammar schools should spend 
much time in picking badly constructed sentences to 
pieces and giving the rule, note, observation, and excep- 
tion. THE JOURNAL also this opposed. 

It was and is a fad that anybody can teach if he knows 
some things his pupils do not; this fad is a deadly one. 
It is a fad that any man can tell you what pupils should 
or should not learn ; this is a contemptible, silly one. It 
is a fad (of this last class) that the maxim of the 
teacher should be “few things, and these thoroly 
learned.” It is a fad that only the memory needs to be 
ministered to in school ; this is depriving the child of 
his birthright, the influence towards a noble life. 


we 
The Aim of the School. 


At an important meeting of clergymen in New York 
on the evening of the last day of the past century, the 
remark was made that not as much nor as strong an in- 
fluence as was expected upon general civilization had re- 
sulted from the public school. The cause of this was 
asked for, and the seemingly satisfactory reply was that 
the aims of the school were too low. This discussion, 
while not a part of the public solemn utterances, showed 
that the school is to be judged by no means solely on its 
thoroness in dealing with the three R’s, but as to its 
total aim also, as has been so frequently pointed out. 

It is not easy to make the aim of the school higher 
than that of the community in which it is placed; and 
yet, upon consideration, we see that it must be. The 
school is a center of light, influence, and knowledge. If 
its tone is not different from that of the shops, which the 
pupil passes on its way thither, it is not a school. The 
teacher's aim is for more than simply drilling in the 
tables of weights and measures, teaching to read and 
write, and how to perform the four rules of arithmetic. 
It must take an account of that joyfulness which marks 
an assemblage of youth. It was the remark of Froebel 
that “Joy opens the heart to the entrance of kindness 
and love.” It was to cultivate these feelings that he 
made games a part of the kindergarten. 

There will be the formation of ideals, whether the 
teacher takes notice of it or not. What is the ideal 
to-day that beckons on the young immortals that gather 
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in the schools? Suppose we go to Yale or Harvard and 
ask what they have set up. It is probable that the ath- 
letic ideal still maintains its powerful hold. And the 
devotion by a newspaper of an entire page to a fist fight 
discloses the mental condition of a vast number of the 
homes whence the pupils come. To tear down false 
and set up right and noble ideals must be a constant 
duty of the teacher. The Sermon on the Mount shows 
the Great Teacher at work, at the beginning of his ca- 
reer, in placing a new set of ideals before the world. No 
matter what those of the street or the home are, the 
ideals of the school must ever be those that exemplify 
righteousness, duty, and honor. 

Beyond the facts of the text-book there is a realm of 
truth into which the pupil must be led. Very few even 
of the youngest but have already stepped over the 
threshold. More important are these truths than any 
other knowledge. When the Hebrews had left Egypt 
behind them, certain rules were given ; this people is dis- 
tinct from others to-day because of the basal truths they 
learned. Jesus interpreted truth to the world as never 
had been done before. Much that he said was what may 
be termed religious truth, but much was what may be 
termed universal truth. Among the latter are the strik- 
ing parables of the “Sower,” the “ House on the Sand,” 
the “True Neighbor.” These show what the teacher 
may do who aims to impress the great structural truths 
of the universe upon his pupils. A pupil with these fas- 
tened in his heart and mind is educated ; lacking them, 
no matter what courses of study he may have pursued 
he lacks education and far more. 

Of course, then, the problem is to find teachers who 
perform this broad, seven-fold work. The public has 
become accustomed to look at the teacher as one who 
jmparts information of a certain and limited kind. The 
thoughtless teacher is too apt to fall in with this popular 
view. 

The teacher has certainly broadened his ideas, and his 
aim is sensibly higher than it used to be, but it is not yet 
equal to the demands of civilization, and the increasing- 
ly pressing effort of the human heart to go beyond the 
partial explanations of its surroundings and find its rest 


on the unchangeable. 
Sr 


Superintendent Frye Leaves Cuba. 


Mr. Alexis E. Frye, lately superintendent of public 
schools in Cuba, arrived in New York with his Hispano- 
Cuban bride, January 14. The news of his resignation, 
tendered on January 9, barely preceded him. It is ru- 
mored that the resignation was due to friction between 
Mr. Frye and Gen. Leonard Wood, the military governor 
of the island. It is understood that, altho the two men 
disagreed radically in matters of policy, there was no 
personal feeling between them and that they parted 
amicably. 

Mr. Frye has been in Cuba fifteen months. He found 
the schools depopulated, hardly more than 10,000 chil- 
dren on the rolls and no school-houses worthy the name 
on the island. In five months there were schools filled 
with 145,000 pupils. The Cubans were-at first suspicious 
of this Yankee organizer. They declared that he was in 
his present place as sales agent for his own text-books. 
But Mr. Frye disarmed hostility on that score by refusing 
to permit the sale of his own books in Cuba and by turn- 
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ing over his entire salary to Cuban charities. In the 
course of the remarkable excursion of the Cuban teach- 
ers to the United States, he was especially careful to 





Alexis E. Frye. 


avoid anything that savored of proselytism. As a result 
he became, without doubt, the most popular American on 
the island. 

After a short visit to Boston Mr. Frye will leave for 
California where he has extensive orange groves. 


SE 
The description of the ‘‘Common School Community ”’ 
plan presented in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of January 12 
will be continued next week. 


It was a commendable move on the part of the school 
board at Peoria, Ill., to relieve the Women Teachers’ 
Club of the payment of rental for a club-room in one of 
the schools, on condition that the amount heretofore 
paid be used in purchasing a library of pedagogical books. 
This means that $250 a year will become available for 
the building up of a splendid pedagogical library. Peoria 
recognizes the need of professional reading and continu- 
ous self-improvement on the part of her teachers. 


There are said to be at least 100,000 children grow- 
ing up in Ireland who have never entered a school door. 
The county councils are empowered to enforce compuls- 
ory attendance of all these children, but only in rare in- 
stances have they attempted to do so. It is of little use, 
says the Irish Educational Journal, to develop new pro- 
grams and equip fine school-houses when the people will 
not take advantage of them. The Irishman needs edu- 
cation. Given it, he surmounts: every difficulty and 
mounts to the acme of success. The first step toward 
making Ireland prosperous, renowned, and happy is to 
educate its children, and the preliminary stage is to en- 
force strictly the Compulsory Education Act in every 
district of the country. 


Educational affairs in Iowa are looking up as never be- 
fore. Several interesting movements are under way 
whose development will be watched with interest. A 
most important step was the inauguration of the new 
school library law, which makes it mandatory on school 
townships and rural independent districts “to establish 
libraries for the use of teachers, pupils, and other resi- 
dents” in each district. THE ScHooL JOURNAL will 
speak of its operation more fully in the near future. 
State Supt. Barrett has organized this department in an 
admirable way. 
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Rumors have been circulated in the papers and denied 
by Acting Pres. Henry P. Walcott, to the effect that 
President Eliot, of Harvard, is about to resign his posi- 
tion. What started such a report is not known. Presi- 
dent Eliot is in the best of health, but as he had taken 
no vacation in fifteen years, he decided recently to make 
a little pleasure trip to Europe. It is not likely that 
Harvard will be deprived of his valuable services at this 
time. 

A loss, at least temporary, which Harvard is likely to 
sustain arises from the continued illness of Prof. William 
James, of the department of psychology, who is passing 
a year of invalidism in Italy and whose condition is re- 
ported by the papers to be serious. 


Here is a good example of the practical value of indus- 
trial training for the negro. The German government 
has engaged a number of teachers and students from the 
Tuskegee institute to go to the German possessions on 
the west coast of Africa and begin the development of 
cotton plantations there. The party was due to arrive 
about January 1, fully equipped with everything from 
the seed to the gin. 


Wage-earners in Germany are forced to be provident. 
Ambassador Andrew D. White has issued a report in 
which all the provisions of the law relating to compulsory 
invalid insurance are carefully discussed. Servants who 
are working for wages, private teachers and tutors, other 
employees whose annual incomes do not exceed a mark 
are insured after the completion of their sixteenth year. 
The whole body of wage-earners is divided into five wage 
classes. The premiums, paid and the pensions in case of 
disability vary of course according to the class in which 
one finds one’s self. 


Prominent Baptist clergymen of Chicago have united 
in protest against the introduction of a course in the art 
of war into the curriculum of the University of Chicago. 
The subject is certainly one that deserves serious consid- 
eration. To many people the military instruction at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology has always ap- 
peared an anemaly. 


Berlin school people have hit upon a novel plan for se- 
curing the right development of children, says a writer 
in Harper’s Bazar. They are providing for an inter- 
change of city and country children. The poorer classes 
of Berlin who cannot afford family outings, are enabled 
to send their children to the country, and in exchange 
they receive the children from the country home, who 
thus get something of the liberal education afforded by 
town life. The plan is working so well that it is now 
proposed to make it international, and to establish an 
exchange of children between different countries. 





Chaneellor W. H. Payne, of the University of Tennessee, who 
succeeds the late Prof. B. A. Hinsdale in the department 
of the science and art of teaching in the 
University of Michigan. 
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Letters, 


Why Country Boys Excel. 


In the December 15th issue of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
I was particularly interested in your editorial comment- 
ing on the adverse criticisms of a venerable member of 
the Chicago school board, Mr. Thomas Brennan, on city 
schools. The statement that the inferiority of our city- 
educated boys, as compared with country boys was due 
to the city system of education in our schools, coming 
from one who has been for thirty years on its board and 
for upwards of fifteen years chairman of its school man- 
agement committee, certainly is not very complimentary 
to the system that he, more than any other one man, has 
helped to make. 

It is just possible that this Nestor of our school board 
members is mistaken as to the true cause of the alleged 
superiority of country boys in developing into successful 
business men of our great cities. I, for one, believe in 
the superiority of the country boy, but credit it to a cause 
very different from school curricula. 

In your interesting editorial you indicate this by call- 
ing attention to the fact that in most of our best coun- 
try schools about the same so-called ornamental studies 
are taught as in the city. It would, indeed, be a strange 
thing if all we are doing in our city schools and in our 
most progressive country schools was a positive injury in 
training for successful business men and good citizens ; 
and I doubt very much if only in backwoods places, where 
little money and less talent is expended on education, can 
be found the best schools in which to make men. 

The mistake that our venerable friend and others, who 
deride the modern ideas of our city schools, make is in 
charging this apparent difference between country and 
city boys to the school education. 

The school is but one of at least three potent factors 
in any child’s education. It is only by considering the 
influences of the other factors that one can determine 
why the product we call the country boy becomes the 
more satisfactory in after life. 

May one who was raised a farmer’s boy and whose 
teaching life of nearly thirty years has been about equally 
divided between the two classes of children, venture to 
assign a different reason for this superiority of the coun- 
try boy? (For I believe it exists.) 

The other two factors that are so potent in the educa- 
tion of a boy are his home life and habits, and his social life 
and habits. 

We cannot get away from either of these in the edu- 
cation of either the country boy or the city boy. Every 
teacher knows their influence in the make-up of a boy’s 
education. Greater differences are found among our 
boys because of these two sources of education than can 
be found coming from inherited intellectual or moral 
tendencies. From both of these sources the country boy 
receives much the better training for life work. He has 
this as the result of his environments—not because of 
the parental influence and training being better in his 
case than that of the city boy. 

First, the country boy, rich or poor, is blessed with 
work todo, ready at hand. He cannot escape from it if he 
would. From the age of five till he leaves the parental 
roof a young man, he has been acquiring the habit of in- 
dustry. He has his share of the “chores” to do about 
the farm. He has definite, particular responsibilities as- 
signed to him from his youth up. He early learns to 
attend to these duties as a matter of course in his every- 
day life. He is never allowed fora moment to think 
that they can be neglected for his own personal pleas- 
ures. ‘“ Work first, and play if you get time,” is, in his 
home life, an accepted fact. 

It grows into a habit of his life. Before he leaves his 
“teens” it has become so fixed upon him that thru life 
it never leaves him. Unperformed labor awaiting him 
ever gives him solicitude until it is performed. An oc- 
casional half holiday for the farmer’s boy is so rare a 
thing that he does not feel quite right in taking it, and 
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he finds himself wondering if it is just right for him not 
to be at work. 

Again the farmer boy has to do with living things de- 
pendent upon his prompt care and attention or they 
suffer and perish. If he goes off for the day to the fair 
or to a picnic or to town for a few hours he has ever on 
his mind the living creatures at the farm that are de- 
pendent upon him for food and drink. To them he must 
return promptly, no matter what the temptations for 
personal gratification may be. Duty—imperative duty— 
calls, he early learns to heed that call. All personal 
convenience or Pr he learns to make secondary to 
it. He grows up to manhood with this idea of duty be- 
fore pleasure firmly rooted in his conscience and fixed by 
habit. 

Now look at the average city boy in his home duties. 
First, there is usually very little for him to do if he stays 
at home. Possibly a furnace to attend to in winter, or 
a lawn to mow or sprinkle in summer. But no regular, 
systemitic work. His time is spent mostly in following 
his own personal gratifications. If he desires to go 
away for a day or a week, he goes. His duties will be 
performed by some other member of the family, or per- 
chance he asks his next-door chum to attend to it for 
him. These few duties about home are an annoyance 
anyway. He often finds an excuse to shift them on to 
some one else. The city*boy grows up feeling that a 
good time is what he is entitled to; that work, what 
little there is of it, is a bore anyway. Time enough 
when he gets ready to “go to work,” as he calls tak- 
ing a position in some office or store or going into some 
shop or business house. The country boy never has to 
think of a time when he will have to “go to work.” He 
was always at it from his very childhood. It has become 
a part of his very nature to work. 

Then, what a difference in the way the two boys work. 
The country boy works, as the saying is, “by the job.” 
He works to get the workdone. Heis interested neither 
in what his companions are accomplishing nor in the 
hour of the day, only in getting the task before him 
completed. Our city boy on the other hand works “by 
the day.” He watches the clock. He will not begin a 
minute before eight. He drops everything on the stroke 
of twelve or five. Then again he is comparing his work 
with others around him. He is trying for an easy place. 
He puts in time, rather than pitching into the work. 
He reasons that if he works fast his employer will do 
with fewer employes. The chief thing is either get 
more help in the office or find an easier place. Then, 
too, he is impatient—he wants his wages advanced in a 
few weeks: if not, he looks for some other job. His 
country cousin, on the other hand, is foolish enough to 
do all he can in the day. He is not used to working 
“by the clock” but “by the job” before him. He 
cheerfully works after five or begins at once when he ar- 
rives in the morning. He hasan old-fashioned idea that 
his employer’s interests are his—that his duty is to do 
the best he can for him. The city boy laughs at the 
“country hayseed” who is always ready to do anything 
for anybody. Ultimately the country boy’s work and 
attention to duty tells. The firm appreciate his efforts 
if no one else does. He gets the promotion. In time 
he learns city ways in dress and address, but he still re- 
tains his early training in habits of industry. He still 
works “‘by the job,” not “by the day ” or “ by the clock.” 

I know of two large wholesale houses that when they 
want boys to put in their business houses to train for 
salesmen and experts, always write out to their country 
customers to recommend them a country boy. One of 
these firms, a large barb-wire house in Chicago, has 
taken six or eight boys from the same country town in 
the last ten years, and all are holding responsible posi- 
tions. The country merchant, who recommended all of 
these boys inquired the reason for it from the head of 
the city house. I have given the merchant’s answer in 
the comparison made above. 

The third element, the home environment, is equally 
to the advantage of the country boy. First, he is more 
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at home than his city cousin. His work keeps him there 
to begin with. Again, his isolation from others in his 
country home keeps him there. The country boy is with 
the best companions for a boy on earth, father and 
mother, when his day’s work is done. The city boy is 
out and away to the companions in the next house or 
the next block as soon as he has a leisure hour. Fathers 
and mothers see comparatively little of their children in 
the city. The country boy’s companions are few, except 
those of his home. The city boy has a stréet education, 
that is none of the best, thrown in his way as soon as he 
passes from the parental door. How few city parents 
know just what this street education of their son’s is? 
There he acquires social habits and ideas that neutralize 
many of the good precepts that the city parent attempts 
to impart as faithfully as the country parent does. 
There can be no doubt that the influences cited above 
have more to do with the success of the country boys 
than the schools have. If cities had as poor schools as 
the country there would be a still greater difference in 
the success of the boys. JOHN T. Ray, 
Chicago. Principal John Crerar School. 


SF 
Which P 


I notice in certain papers that the termination “ise,” 
is being used instead of “ize.” Webster says these are 
the principal ones: advertise, advise, apprise, arise, cate- 
chise, chastise, circumcise, comprise, compromise, crit- 
icise, demise, despise, devise, exercise, exorcise, fran- 
chise, (and its compounds), merchandise, premise, revise, 
supervise, surmise, surprise. There is another class that 
takes the termination “ize” or “ise” depending on the 
author ; in England “ise” is more used than “ ize.” 

Brooklyn. TRUMAN BOWEN. 

SP 


Are You a Student of Education P 


A request was lately made in one of our periodicals for 
lists of books owned by teachers relating to education 
and for opinions as to their value in school-room work. 
Over two thousand replies were received, and it was ap- 
parent that a large number owned several books; in 
some cases teachers receiving moderate salaries owned 
a number. Overand over the expression was used, “My 
special need is more books on education.” 

Now it is a matter of history that twenty-five years 
ago it was hard to sell a book on education to teachers. 
The change of front indicated by these letters must have 
areason. It isa matter of constant public comment 
that an immense movement has taken place in education. 
That movement is the investigation of educational prob- 
lems by the teacher. Until about 1875 all the teacher 
felt desirous of knowing was concerning the keeping of 
order, and that the answers given to his questions were 
correct. 

It became apparent to many, however, that this posi- 
tion was a weak and mean one. The teacher determined 
to understand the business which he represented before 
the public. He felt his work to be something above a 
mere trade; it was worthy of being a profession. He 
became the owner of books; he studied the history, prin- 
ciples, and methods of education. 

While this is true of a large number, there are yet in 
and around the great city of New York many teach- 
ers who have never inspected the hundreds of books 
relating to education that we have on our shelves. We 
give these a cordial invitation to examine them. Do not 
let a week pass without looking over the valuable works 
written by the educational masters. 

In our Western office in Chicago we lately noted how 
large a number came in not only on Saturdays but in the 
afternoons of other days of the week. It is study of 
these educational works causes the intense enthusiasm 
which prevails in the Western schools. In Boston, too, 
on Saturday the bookstores known to keep educa- 
tional books are thronged. Let New York teachers fol- 
low this excellent example. 
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Educational Outlook. 
Why They Leave School. 


St. Louis, Mo.—In his annual report the president of our 
board of education takes up the question of the continuance 
of pupils at school. It is a fact that St. Louis children go to 
work very early. In especial, the proportion who enter the 
high school is very small. 

This falling off in attendance can be checked in the grades, 
it is thought, by a more rigid execution of the compulsory edu- 
cation laws and by the establishment of the free text-book sys- 
tem thruout the schools. The remedy tor small high school 
attendance lies largely in the creation of new high schools. 
At present there is only one. Boston has fifteen so disposed 
that very few of the pupils have to pay carfare. Most of the 
pupils of the St. Louis high school have to pay ten cents a day 
carfare. That means over twenty dollars a year—a large 
amount in many families. Boston children go to the high 
school as a matter of course; in St. Louis the high school is 
regarded as a sort of higher education for the benefit of a few 
children. 

The Teachers’ Pan-Tourist Company. 

Under the above title several of the Buftalo school men have 
erganized a company to entertain teachers and others who are 
planning to visit the Pan-American Exposition during the 
months of July and August. Their plan has all the advantages 
of the personally-conducted tour. For those who wish to com- 
bine a summer outing with their trip, a teachers’ camp has 
been established with every comfort and convenience that is 
consistent with living in tents. This plan is very inexpensive. 
For those who prefer to room in the city, suitable arrangements 
will be made. Particulars can be had from the secretary, 
Mr. Daniel Upton, director of manual training, Buftalo. 


Salaries Raised in Pittsburg. 

PITTSBURG, PA.—The principals will get an increase after 
all. As announced in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL Dec. 15, the at- 
tempt to raise the salaries of those principals who have more 
than four hundred children under their charge was defeated 
thru the opposition of the seventeen principals who failed to 
come in tn the arrangement. Now, thru the board’s recon- 
sidering its former action, the salaries of all school principals 
in the city are advanced ten percent. This will add about 
$6,500 to the financial budget. 


Growth of the University of Rochester. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—That this city is rapidly becoming one 
of the educational centers of the country is evinced by the an- 
nual announcement of the University of Rochester. The cat- 
alog dwells at some length upon the museums and libraries 
which are accessible to students. The Ward geological col- 
lection, founded by Prof. Henry A. Ward, are among the most 
valuable of their Lind in the world. Outside of the university 
the students have ready access to Ward’s natural science estab- 
lishment and to the most extensive botanical nurseries in the 
country. The university library. which is excellent, is supple- 
mented by four special libraries in the city, all of which are 








open tostudents. Rochester is a good place to be educated in, 


Dog Tax for the Schools. 


A petition has been sent to the Massachusetts legislature 
asking that the money raised from the licensing of dogs in Suf- 
folk county be applied to the school fund of the city of Bos- 
ton. At present it goes asa sort of perquisite to the board 
of police commissioners. As the salaries of the gentlemen in 
this department are already $4,500 and $5,000, it is felt that 
they cannot properly claim the $2,000 which comes in annually 
from the dogs. Such a sum might very properly be spent for 
school libraries or decorations or something of that sort. 


Educational Legislation Demanded. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—As a result of the recent educational 
conventions certain bills will undoubtedly come up before the 
legislature. One will provide for state aid for all common 
schools without regard to their being tributary to higher insti- 
tutions of learning. Another will secure the appointment of an 
inspector of graded schools, who shall be a member of the 
force of the state superintendents. A third will demand that 
all city superintendents shall have the same qualifications as 
those demanded of county school superintendents. 


Defects in Cumpulsory Education Law. 

DENVER, Col.—Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, state superintendent, 
declares in her annual report that the present compulsory edu- 
cation law fails signally in the third class districts to accom- 
plish its purpose. Its enforcement is made the business of 
everybody in general and nobodyin particular. Parents living 
two miles from a school-house are exempt from compliance with 
the law. Yet in sparsely settled localities it is impossible to 
place a school-house within two miles of each child. While 
most of the people of Colorado are anxious for the education 
of their children and will make heroic sacrifices to secure it, 
yet there are always some who will avail themselves of the 
weakness of the law to permit their children to grow up in utter 
ignorance. 
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During the past year 126 new school-houses were erected in 
the state. Most of these are rural schools and in nearly every 
case artistic, healthful, and convenient. 


New York Regents’ Report. 

The annual report of the New York state board of regents 
shows that the total number of schools in the university, Dec. 
15, was 705, of which Io4 are incorporated academies, 566 high 
schools and academy departments. During the year ending 
July 31, last, twenty-four academic depart nents were admitted 
and six academies chartered. Out of 421 incorporated vil- 
lages there are only nine having a population of over 1,000 and 
only twelve having a population of between 500 and 1,000 that 
do not have academic departments under the regents. Every 
county in the state is now represented. Hamilton county, for 
many years the only one unrepresented, has added an aca- 
demic department at Long Lake. 

The number of secondary schools has increased 110 per 
cent. in the past ten years. There are now teaching in secon- 
dary schools 1,369 men and 2,519 women. The enrollment 1s 
34.105 boys, and 42,260 girls, a total of 76,365 students. This 
represents an increase of 9,589, or 13.7 per cent. over the pre- 
ceding year. The total net property of secondary schools is 
$28,412,148; the total expenditures for the past year $6,036,374. 
The apportionment granted by the state was $212,667. 


Uniform College Entrance Exams. 

The first document of the College Entrance Examination 
Board of the Middle States and Maryland calls attention to 
the resolutions which were passed unanimously at the annual 
meeting of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, held at Trenton, N. J., December 2, 1899. 

The uniform college admission examinations will be keld 
June 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, Igo1, at places to be announced later. 
A schedule will be issued showing the arrangement of the ex- 
aminations and the time allotted to each. 

The certificates issued by the board will be accepted for 
such subjects as they cover by each of the co-operating col- 
leges and by Princeton university. No college, however, is 
asked to surrender its own standards of excellence. The cer- 
tificate will simply state the ratings of the candidate in the va- 
rious subjects of his examination. The individual coliege will 
determine for itself what minimum rating it will accept as 
satisfactory. 

Correspondence should be addressed to—Secretary of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 


’ 


Sub-Station 84, New York, N.Y. 


A Surplus of Funds. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The school board ended the year with 
a balance of $81,000, and with practically no bills outstanding. 
A very nice nest egg this toward the new high school building 
which seems to be a certainty within the near future. 

Whether the surplus can be so applied or not, is, however, 
a serious question. There are not wanting those who main- 
tain that the board of education will get itself into legal com- 
plications, if, as is proposed, the money is expended for school 
building purposes. 


Philadelphia Items. 
Ex-President Cleveland’s Address. 


Hon. Grover Cleveland’s address at the graduating exercises 
of the Peirce school, Dec. 22, has been printed in full. It is a 
masterly address, full of practical advice to young people about 
to go out into the world to earn their way. The Golden Rule 
was his text. Incidentally the changes were rung repeatedly 
upon the dictum “ The world owes every mana living.” To 
every man,” said Mr. Cleveland, “ who will be true to himself, 
true to his duty to humanity, true, obedient to the Divine law, 

living is due. Such a person will meet with success in the 

uest sense, whatever the financial value of his effects. 


More than Fifty Years of Service. 

Miss Elizabeth A. Hogan has retired from the principalship 
of the Saunders school, Twelfth Section, after fifty-one years 
of continuous teaching in Philadelphia schools. Her first en- 
gagement was a night sehool position which she took up Nov. 
18, 1849. The year following she was elected to a day school. 
When she completed her fifty years of service not long ago, 
she was in receipt of letters and telegrams of congratulation 
from her former pupils in all parts of the world. No teacher 
in the city schools is more loved and respected. 


Eighty-third Year of Board of Education. 

Mr. Samuel B. Huey was re elected president of the board 
of education for his fourth successive term at the annual reor- 
ganization, Jan.8. All the department people were re-elected 
at the same time including the school architect, J. Horace 
Cook. This is the eighty-third year of the present organiza- 
tion of the Philadelphia board. 


Philadelphia Continues Night Schools. ‘ 

The evening schools reopened Jan. 13, in spite of the fact 
that it has not yet been decided where the money to pay the 
teachers will come from. It is expected, however, that coun- 
ciis will make some kind of transfer from the salaries’ account. 
The salary warrants for the term beginning Oct. 29 and ending 
just before Christmas, amounting to $26,000, were drawn Jan. 
5. The money comes slowly, but the teachers get it eventually 
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New England Notes. 


Boston.—The evening schools continue to increase in popu- 
larity, and many new pupils have enrolled for the winter term, 
About three hundred have entered the evening high school, the 
courses in shorthand and typewriting proving especially at- 
tractive. This year lectures are given by business men, spe- 
cialists and experts, and these are attracting large numbers, 
A new course in political economy has many special students. 

Pres. N. E. Wood, of Newton Theological seminary, in a 
recent address upon “ A Twentieth Century Outlook,” pointed 
out some defects in the present educational system. He said 
that much needs to be done to make education do its best 
work. Koys and girls, many wearing glasses, with stooping 
shoulders and pale faces, are now overtaxed by the school sys- 
tem as at present carried on. He seemed to think that one 
source of these difficulties is the failure to differentiate between 
the teacher and the investigator, two functions which should 
be separate. So long as the instructor is half one thing and 
half the other, “ our youth must return from the high school, 
the academy, stili more from the college and the university, 
trained neither in general cuiture nor in the specific qualities 
of the investigator.” 

Quincy, Mass.—The salary of Supt. Frank E. Parlin has 
been placed at $2,300, an increase of $100 over last year. Miss 
Maud Briggs has resigned her position in the branch school, 
and Miss Lucy J. Mitchell, of Hudson, has been elected her 
successor. Miss Beatrice Smith has been elected a teacher in 
the Welland school, and Miss May S. Parker, of Middleboro, 
in the John Hancock school. The new Cranch school was 
opened for pupils Jan.7. The building is two stories high, 
and contains tour school rooms on each floor, 26 by 24 feet 
each, fitted with bookshelves, blackboards, and wardrobes, as 
well as principai’s room and rooms for teachers. The school 
was named for Judge Richard Cranch, who called the first 
town meeting when Quincy was incorporated in 1792, and who 
first suggested its present name in opposition to those citizens 
who wanted it named for John Hancock. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—The reports of the various museums of 
Harvard university for the last year show that many valuable 
additions to the collections have lately been made. Among 
these may be mentioned ten thousand skins of North Amer- 
ican mammals for the museum of comparative anatomy, and a 
gallinaceous bird and an alligator gar, both of the tertiary age, 
for the museum of paleontology. Ata meeting of the alumni 
of the veterinary school, Jan. 9, a resolution was passed unani- 
mously, asking the university to continue the school, whieh it 
was lately announced would be closed when the present stu- 
dents have finished their course. 

BROOKLINE, Mass.—The new Pierce grammar school was 
‘dedicated Jan.9. Mr. Prentiss Cummings, chairman of the 
school committee, presided, and Pres. William DeWitt Hyde, 
of Bowdoin college, gave the principal address. He took tor 
his subject ‘“‘ The End of Education,” insisting that this is the 
attainment of power to think and to act. He held that the 
country children, particularly those who live on the farm, have 
by tar the best opportunities, since their very circumstances 
force them to acquire the power, “ knack,” to do what emer- 
gencies demand. The kindergarten, sloyd, and manual train- 
ing classes are an excellent device to bring city children some- 
Yet the freedom of the coun- 
try can never be theirs. 

ANDOVER, MAss.—The winter term of Phillips academy 
began Jan. 3. Mr. Hamilton G. Merrill, a graduate of Amherst 
and a resident of Andover, has been appointed instructor 
in classics to succeed Mr. George C. Fiske, who has become 
instructor in Latin in the University ot Wisconsin. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The public school system of the city is 
now one hundred years old, and the centennial of its organiza- 
tion has just beenobserved. The board of education has been 
remarkable from the large number of presidents and pro- 
fessors of Brown university who have been members, and 
these were specially remembered in the exercises. Tho justly 
proud of the success of the past, Mayor Granger, in his inau- 
gural, called attention to marked defects in the present con- 
duct of the system, growing out of the large number of mem- 
bers, and the necessity of conducting so large a proportion of 
the business thru sub-committees, leaving the board only to 
ratify what they have done. 

The catalog of Brown university has just been issued and 
shows an attendance of 872 students, four more than last year, 
of whom 154 are in the women’s college. Mr. Clarence D. 
Wood, for the last two and one-half years instructor in Eng- 
lish in the university, committed suicide in his room in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Jan. 6. e was with his brother, Walter C. Wood, 
a physician, and had been suffering for some time from mel- 
ancholia. He was regarded by the faculty as an exceptionally 
able man and one who would make his mark 1n later years. 

NEw Haven, Conn.—Work is progressing finely upon the 
new building of Yale university, but subscriptions to the funds 
come in so slowly that there must be much delay in their pro- 
gress. Arthur E. Ely, a student in the medical school, died 
Jan. 5, of brain fever, said to have been induced by the strain 
of the examinations at the close of the previous term. It would 
seem that medical schools, whose professors must be experts 
in their knowledge of the strength of young men, would never 
ask excessive examinations. 
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New York and Vicinity. 


The next meeting of the New York Educational Council will 
be held at the School of Pedagogy, Washington square, north, 
Saturday, Jan. 19, at 10.30. The subjects for discussion will 
be “Sources of Inspiration,” and The Use and Abuse of 
Note Books.” 


Lectures for Teachers. 


A series of six lessons on ‘‘ Language, Oral and Written,” 
will be given by Associate Supt. A. W. Edson, under the 
auspices of the New York Society of Pedagogy, at Public 
School No. 6, Madison avenue and 8sth street, on Wednesdays, 
Jan. 9,23; Feb. 6,20; March 6, 20,at4 P.M. The same series 
will also be presented at Public School No 61, i69th and 170th 
streets, Bronx, on Wednesdays, Jan. 16,30; Feb. 13, 27; March 
13, 27, at 4 P. M. 

Further, a series of four lectures on butterflies by Associate 
Supt. Gustave Straubenmiiller, illustrated with stereopticon 
views will be given in Public School No. 61, 169th and 170th 
streets, Bronx, on Tuesday evenings, March 65, 12, 19, 26, at 8 
o’clock. 

Another announcement is that Mr. Thomas W. Churchill 
will begin his course on English and American literature be- 
fore the Society of Pedagogy, Monday, Jan. 14, at P. S. No. 6, 
85th street and Madison avenue, at 4 ». M.. The dates are as 
follows: Jan. 14, 28; Feb. 11, 25; March 11, 25; April 8, 15, 22, 
29. 

Resolutions Passed by Principals. 


The Principals’ Council, made up of delegates from all the 
associations of male principals in the city, held a meeting Jan 
9, to consider the proposed charter revision. Mr. Cecil A- 
Kidd presided. After some discussion the meeting agreed to- 
make the four folowing issues: 

1. Opposition to the abolition of the Davis salary law. 

2. Opposition to the prohibition against the right of the 
teachers to organize. 

3. The institution of a two-thirds vote of the board for the 
dismissal of a teacher instead of the majority vote recom- 
mended by the commission. 

4. Opposition to the proposed change in the methods of rais- 
ing the retirement moneys from the excise funds. 


Vigorous Medical Inspection. 


The prevalence of influenza and the fear of small pox have 
led the department of health to an activity that has never be- 
fore been shown. Fifty medical examiners are hard at work 
in the schools watching for any signs of incipient contagion. 
It is expected that a general vaccination will be ordered. 


Mr. Coler Explains. 


In view ot numerous adverse criticisms of his remarks re- 
garding educational matters, Controller Byrd S. Coler has 
judged it wise to make a specific statement of his positions. 
He stands somewhat as follows: 

In the first place he would like it understood that he is the 
friend of the class-rroom teacher. When he has protested 
against the salaries paid to teachers, he has meant in particular 
the high-priced specialists, some of whom receive as much as 
$5,000 a year. How these teachers earn their money he fails 
to see. The class teachers are certainly not overpaid. 

Nor is Mr. Coler opposed to high schools as such. He be- 
lieves, however, that their number should be limited. High 
schools should be maintained, not for every graduate of the 
grammar schools, but for those best fitted to take a higher 
course, such fitness to be determined by competitive examina- 
tions. 

The finance department ought, in the interest of economy 
and convenience, to be intrusted with the auditing of all ac- 
counts, including the school moneys. The one objectionable 
feature about the Davis law, says Mr. Coler, is that it has de- 
prived the chief financial officer of the city of the contro! of 
the expenditure of $17,000,000. 


How Students Support Themselves. 


The committee on aid to students of Columbia university 
reports that since June 1 last they have sent 140 applicants for 
work to sixty different positions, and that thirty-six of these 
were successful in getting the positions. The amount earned 
by them up to date is $2,454.25. Most of this work is tutoring, 
tho there are other ways by which students earn money. This 
report, of course, deals with only a small proportion of the 
whole number of students who are enabled to help themselves 
thru outside work, for individual professors are constantly 
called upon to suggest young men for positions. No statistics 
are available regarding the amount of aid thus given. 


A New Dean at Barnard. 


Miss Laura D, Gil] has been chosen dean of Barnard col- 
lege, succeeding Mrs. George Haven Putnam who resigned. 
Miss Gill was graduated from Smith college in 1881. After 
graduation she spent two years of study of pure mathematics 
at Leipsic, followed by a course at the university of Geneva, 
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At the outbreak of the Cubap war Miss Gill went to the island 
as anurse. Since the close of the war sbe has been the repre- 
sentative of the Cuban Orphan society in Cuba. 


Denial of Merchants’ Association Charges. 


Specific answers to the charges against the management of 
the public school, contained in a recent report which the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York engaged Mr. Frederic De 
Berard to compile, have been filed with the mayor by Pres. 
Miles M. O’Brien, of the board of education. In general terms 
Mr. O’Brien denounces the report as “ untruthful, malicious, 
and mischievous ” Each charge is then taken up in detail. 

Nor is Mr. O’Brien satisfied with making his own refutations. 
He has included statements from several other school officials. 

Supt. W. H. Maxwell, in answer to charges that the records 
of attendance are not properly kept, says that Mr. De Berard’s 
statement that, ‘* Luring the last year, altho 15,000 new seats 
were supplied, the attendance was less than the preced- 
ing year” is absolutely false. The average attendance for 
1899-I900 exceeded the average attendance for 1898-’99 by I9,- 
314 for the entire city. Mr. De Berard has simply subtracted 
the attendance in the evening schools from the attendance in 
the day schools. 

Supt. of School Buildings C. B. J. Snyder writes very em- 
phatically: ‘* The compiler of the pamphlet for the Merchants’ 
Association could have avoided making an exhibition of his 
ignorance and the worthlessness of his conclusions had he ap- 
plied for information on the subject, which he never did of 
this bureau. Had he done so such information would have 
been as cheerfully furnished him as it is to all applicants, with- 
out stopping to inquire what the motive might be which 
prompted the request.” 

In closing, Pres. O’Brien makes some reference to recent ad- 
verse criticisms of the schoo] system by Controller Byrd S. 
Coler, asking if it is not true that some of the authorities in 
actual charge of the schools are not at least as capable as an 
outsider of determining the best methods of school adminis- 
tration. He even suggests that if the controller’s knowledge 
and probity are found to be distinctly superior to anything in 
other departments, it would be a matter of economy to place 
the entire city administration in thé controller’s charge, not 
excepting the care and education of the children. 


European Excursion Organizing. 


An inviting European excursion for teachers has been or- 
ganized by Mr. C.S. Haskell, of 341 First street, Brooklyn. 
It will leave by the City of Rome for Glasgow June 29. The 
tourists will be under the personal direction of Mr. Frank C. 
Clark, the well-known tourist agent. The itinerary is well 
planned, and the arrangements for the comfort of the guests 
are exemplary. 


National Exposition of Children’s Work. 


A national exposition of children’s work wil! be held in New 
York beginning Feb. 18, and continuing for about two weeks 
when a permanent exposition will be established. Every kind 
of work done at home or at school by children up to sixteen 
years of age will be acccepted, either from individuals, from 
classes or from institutions. Prizes will be given for the best 
examples of penmanship, pencil, and pen-and-ink sketching, 
painting in oil, water-color, on china, etc., photography, model- 
ing, carving, designing of all kinds, embroidery, knitting, lace- 
making, quilting, crochetwork, patchwork, dress and hat-mak- 
ing and every kind of plain and fancy work done at home or at 
school by boys and girls. Intending exhibitors are.required, 
first of all, to fill in and forward by mail, the blank which will 
be sent on application. 

There will be at least five prizes in each class. No first prize 
in senior work will be less than $20 in value; no second prize 
in senior work less than $10; no third prize less than $7; no 
fourth prize less than $5; no fifth prize less than $3. In junior 
work no first prize will be less than $10 in value; second, $5; 
third, $3.50; fourth, $2.50; fifth, $1.50. Prize-winners will 
be allotted the amount due them. They will be notified and 
can decide whether they prefer a cash remittance or the 
equivalent in any other form, such as books, pictures, instru- 
ments, etc. 

Address Thomas C. Copeland, Sec’y, N. E. C. W., 137 E. 
15th street, New York city. 


Merit System on Trial. 

Jersey City, N. J.—It is believed to be the greatest achieve- 
ment of the present, board of education that it has fairly estab- 
lished the merit system of promotion among teachers. The re- 
sults of the examination of Dec. Io, have just been given out. 
Five teachers have been awarded vice-principals’ certificates 
and, as vacancies occur, will be promoted in the order of their 
averages. These teachers are as follows: Miss Mary E. 
Benton, School No. 25; Miss Mary H. Davies, of the Training 
school; Miss Margaret C. Hewitt, School No. 15; Miss Mary 
F. Murray, School No. 20; Mrs. Avonia B. Tilford, School 
No. 2. 

The feeling has become general among the teachers that to 
secure promotion they will have to improve themselves by 
study rather than pull wires among the politicians. 





When you need medicine you should get the best that money 
can buy, and experience proves this to be Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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Chicago News Notes. 


Cripples Will Learn Trades. 


Chicago already has a public school for crippled children 
under the principalship of Mrs. Emma F. Haskell. It will now 
be develeped along industrial lines, for the fact has become 
evident that the kindest thing to be done for acripple is to 
give him some kind of a trade. ‘These deformed children will 
in many cases become very skilful with their hands. Supt. 
Cooley has recommended that material and equipment for the 
school be supplied at once. 


Want Smaller School Board. 


Talk of a change in the size and manner of appointment of 
the Chicago board of school trustees is still rife. The citizens’ 
education commission of one hundred held a meeting for dis- 
cussion of school board problems Jan.6. The question of 
a movement to reduce the board membership from twenty-one 
to nine was considered. So far as the propriety of reduction is 
concerned there was practical unanimity in the committee, but 
when it came to the matter of the method of choosing the 
nine members there was a great variety of views. The ex- 
ecutive committee in its report had favored appointment of 
trustees, but several of the most prominent members objected 
to this method. The president, William Eliot Furniss, and 
several others declared in favor of election at the regular elec- 
tions. This plan seemed to many of the members objection- 
able on the ground that national politics will always influence 
voters at the regular elections; the right thing, said they, 
would be a special school election, at which no general political 
issues could be raised. 

In the end no definite action was taken. The committee 
is to continue its meetings every Saturday afternoon until the 
whole subject of school reform has been gone over. 


Supt. Cooley on Commercial Colleges. 


The superintendent of Chicago schools has declared war on 
the agents of the commercial colleges who are in the habit of 
canvassing all the graduating classes of the grammar schools 
with a view to inducing the pupils to enter private commercial 
schools instead of going on into the high schools. They rep- 
resent that the education given in a business college course of 
six months will enable a young person to get a job promptly, 
while the four years spent in the high schoolare wasted except 
for those who are going to college. 

Supt. Cooley believes that the eighth grade teachers should 
combat these influences and bonke explain the purpose and 
the benefits that accrue from serious study in the high school. 
Young boys and girls should not be deluded with the idea that 
there is any short cut to success. They should realize that 
the business man of to-day needs a broad education—some- 
thing vastly more thoro than a six-months’ course in stenography 
and typewriting. Those who want commercial studies can get 
them in the high school, where they will also find training in 
English, foreign languages, mathematics, and science, which 
will be of practical as well as disciplinary value to them. 


ee 
Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


MINNEAPOLIS, M1InNN.—More than fifty physicians have 
volunteered to serve without pay in the daily medical inspec 
tion of schools. The scheme has been formally adopted by 
the school board and will be in operation very shortly. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Supt. H. P. Emerson has given expression 
in a letter of mingled congratulations and condolence to the 
universal regret among Buffalo educators at the loss of Mr. T. 
J. Mahoney, member of the board of school examiners, who has 
been elected commissioner of public works. Mr. Mahoney has 
served as examiner for eight years, during the entire period of 
Mr. Emerson’s superintendency and has always been one of the 
most zealous advocates of improvements in the school system. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A course of six illustrated lectures on the 
history of education in Europe is in progress at the Normal 
college. The course is conducted by Miss Mary A. McClel- 
land. Coming on Saturday mornings, it is drawing good au- 
diences of teachers from the schools of Albany and Troy. 


CoLumMBus, O.—An addition to the North high school con- 
taining twenty-four rooms and designed to cost about $38,000 
has been decided upon. It is expected that the new structure 
will be ready by the opening of the next school year. 


Prof. C. Joly, for many years the popular director ot a school 
of languages in Boston, has received a bequest of an estate 
worth about $40,000, left him by a cousin in France with whom 
he had had no communication for more than thirty years. 

JEFFERSON City, Mo.—One of the most interesting features 
of State Supt. W. T. Carrington’s annual report is his ex- 
haustive history of the school system of the state. The devel- 
opment from the feeble beginnings in 1808 to the present time 
is accurately traced. It is shown how both the New England 
and the Virginia ideas of education have been incorporated 
into the system. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Ex-Supt. Milton Noyes will return to 
the practice of law. He has already filed an oath with the 
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lerk of the court of appeals to the effect that he was regularly 
admitted to the bar of the state in June, 1870. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The class of ’85 of the boys’ high 
school has decided to make an annual award of a gold medal 
to the student in the school who makes the best standing in 
the study of English. 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH.—The annual report of Mrs. Em- 
ma J. McVicker, state superintendent of public instruction, 
shows that the schools of Utah are improving with remarkable 
rapidity. Of the 1,423 teachers in the state more than sixty 
per cent. are graduates of colleges or normal schools. 


AusTIN, TEx.—The Daughters of the Republic of Texas 
have offered a medal for the best essay from a public school 
pupil under sixteen years of age on the subject ‘The Annexa- 
tion of Texas.” Another medal will be given for the best bio- 
graphical sketch of some characters who served Texas in the 
years from 1820 to 1845. 


ANACONDA, Mont.—Miss Helena M. Gleeson, whois about 
to retire from the office of county superintendent of schools, 
has been elected principal of the Bryan school in place of 
Miss Mary McLaughlin who was last November elected to the 
county superintendency. A fair exchange. 


ATLANTA, GA.—County School Commissioner Woolsey, of 
Fayette county, has been exonerated by the state board of ed- 
ucation of all the charges preterred against him by Mr. R. M. 
Fertig, a teacher in his jurisdiction. The claim was made that 
Mr. Woolsey was incompetent and had been guilty of malfea- 
sance in office. : 

LARAMIE, Wyo.—The schools of this city have had an ex- 
tra vacation of a week because of the action of County Physi- 
cian Miller. Dr. Miller had made up his mind that the occa- 
sion was a good one for the eradication of scarlet fever and 
any other contagious diseases which might be lingering in the 
neighborhood. Accordingly he held the schools closed for 
fumigation purposes in spite of the protest of the board of ed 
ucation. , 

SOMERVILLE, N. J.—The proposition to build a new high 
school costing $45,000, which has been the subject of town talk 
for several weeks, was disposed of at a meeting ot the citizens, 
January 8. The proposal was defeated by a vote of 141 to 98. 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH.—Mr. William J. Newman, tor 
many years a member of the board of education, has been 
elected its president. The significance of his election lies in 
the fact that he has long been the especial opponent of, what 
he calls, “fads ” in the school course. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—A great effort is making to reduce the 
number of the members of the school board from thirty-nine to 
twenty-six. At present each of the thirteen wards is repre- 
sented by three members. So large a board is cumbersome 
and ineffective. Even with an allowance of two members to a 
ward, it will still be unnecessarily large. 

IrHaca, N. Y.—A valuable feature of the Cornell university 
summer sessions is the fact that graduates of colleges are en- 
abled to enter upon graduate work at these periods. A year’s 
credit may thus be won in time, without the surrender of valu- 
able positions. This will mean a great deal to teachers. 

CoLumbBus, O.—At the meeting of the finance committee, 
January 4. the clerk was authorized to advertise for bids for the 

urchase of $85,000 worth of bonds, in denominations of $1,000, 
Caan interest at 31-2 per cent., to run for twenty years. 
The proceeds will go to complete several school buildings 
which are still unfinished. 


A suit has just been started against Joseph M. Harman of 
Wilmington, Delaware, in the United States Circuit Court for 
the District of Delaware, for the infringement of a patent 
granted to Warren L. Starkey for an improved school desk. 
The number of the patent is 556,565. 

In the bill of complaint Mr, Harman is charged with selling 
and offering for sale, school desks known as the “ Fidelity ” 
school desk, made by The J. M. Sauder Company of Marietta, 
Pennsylvania. 

It is understood that suit has also been commenced against 
The J. M. Sauder Company in the United Court in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Recent Deaths Among Educators. 


Rev. John G. Fee, the noted abolitionist and founder of 
Berea college, Kentucky, died at Berea, January 11. He was 
eighty-tour years old. His life-work was devoted to the edu- 
cation of the colored people and of the poor whites. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Dr. George W. Northrup, head of the de- 
partment of theology in Chicago university, died Dec. 31. Dr. 
Northrup was one of the most prominent Baptist educators in 
the United States. It was he who first interested Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller in educational work in Chicago, so that he was in 
a sense the originator of Chicago university. Dr. Northrup had 
been in poor health for some time and taught only two or three 
hours a week. He was seventy-five years old. 

BuFFALO, N. Y.—Prin. Francis J. Smith, of school No. 57, 
died suddenly, December 31. He was sixty two years old and 
had been a principal in the local system for many years. 
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Educational Associations. 


(Continued from last week.) 


More Men Wanted in High Schools. 


Prof. Charles De Garmo, of Cornell university, in his speech 
at the conference of the Associated Academic Principals at 
Syracuse traced the rapid growth of high schools in the past 
twenty-five years. The high school, he said, has proved its 
right to exist. It has been developed by cheap labor and has 
called into its service women teachers who are willing to give 
their services for a bare pittance. The time has now come 
when more men are needed in these schools. Women who 
teach in high schools should be college graduates and should 
have had at least a year of ponent training. That would 
reduce the number of applicants and would lead those who 
applied to demand a higher wage in return for the money spent 
upon their education. In speaking of the elective system, 
Prof. DeGarmo said that it prevails in Germany, tho in a dif- 
ferent form from our own. There the pupil, guided by his par- 
ents, elects the kind of school he should go to; here he elects 
the studies he shall follow. There are some studies which 
no student should be allowed to neglect. 

At this meeting it was resolved to make every effort to have 
New York state worthily represented at the Pan-American Ex- 
position and a committee of four was appointed to work in con- 
junction with Dr. E. C. Peabody, head of the liberal arts de- 
partment at Buffalo. 

The officers for next ear are as follows: Pres., Charles H. 
Warfield Little Falls; Vice-pres., James Winne, Poughkeepsie ; 
Sec’y, S. Dwight Arms, U. S. N. G., Albany; Treas., Jay 
Cussey, Penn Yan; Executive committee, H. J: Walter, Wav- 
pond a E. Keck, Southampton ; and C. A. Hamilton, 

ewark. 


An Optimistic Estimate. 

The New York State Science Teachers, in session at Roch- 

ester, listened to a very breezy paper by Prof. J. B. John- 
son, of the University of Wisconsin, on “ The Scientific Basis 
of Modern Industry.” 
_ Prof. Johnson said that he grows very weary hearing his 
literary and clerical friends bemoan the golden days when 
their grandfathers sat up every night until twelve working 
their fingers to the bone, with no time for reading, no oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement. 

The fact is, conditions were never before so favorable to the 
mental development of the worker as they are to-day. Besides 
magnificent technical schools—like the new Mechanical in- 
stitute in Rochester—there are correspondence schools which 
number their pupils by the hundred thousand. 

The next century will be known as the ‘“ Portland cement 
age.” In ten years’ time the output of this product has in- 
creased from 240,500 barrels to thirty times that number. In 
the various trades, in the United States, in which chemistry 
is the controlling factor, we find some five billion dollars 
invested. 

To train men up to the industrial opportunities of to-day is 
the chief business of modern education. Intelligence and in- 
ventiveness can be cultivated best in the laboratory and work- 
shop. Out of the technical schools must come men of affairs, 
capable of “taking up the white man’s burden.” Such men 
are the best, the most successful missionaries in the world. 

In a like optimistic vein Prof. R. H. Thurston, of Cornell 
university, traced the progress of some of our leading indus- 
tries in the last century. Much of our recent success in com- 
peting with Great Britain and other countries he attributed 
largely to the ever increasing numbers of young people who 
come out from the university or technical school well-trained 
for industrial leadership. The work of the generation to come 
will be all directed by highly skilled leaders. Meantime the 
number of those who live and enjoy life and take a fair share 
of its comforts and luxuries is enormously increasing. 

More technical talks were given by Dr. H. S. Carhart, of 
the University of Michigan, upon “ The Place of Physics ina 
Liberal Education ;” Prof. E. L. Nichols, of Cornell, upon 
“ Devices Useful for Demonstration Purposes;” Mr. F. S 
Lee, of Columbia, upon “ Physiology Teaching in Secondary 
Schools ;” Prof. William Morris Davis, of Harvard, upon 
“ Practical Experiments in Physical Geography.” 


Activity in Utah. 

Prof. Wiliam O. Krohn,of Chicago, was the guest of bonor at 
the Salt Lake City meeting of the Utah Teachers’ association. 
Dr. Kohn spoke in his best vein upon two subjects, viz.: 
“ Mental Waste and Mental Economy in School Work,” and 
the Brain and its Development thru Education.” 

A discussion of great interest was started by Mr. H. L. A. 
Clumer, of the Art institute, who sought to impress the econ- 
omic value to the community of public school art training. 
He showed the commercial utility of even a slight knowledge 
of the principles of arrangement and harmony. Family jars, he 
maintained, are promoted by inartistic household effects. Mr. 
Clumer’s talk was followed by another in the same vein by Mrs. 
f R. Elliott, supervisor of-drawing in the schools of Salt Lake 

ity. 

Prin, George A. Eaton, of the Salt Lake City high school, a 


Harvard man with athletic proclivities, read a vigorous paper 
on the “Use and Abuse of High School Athletics.” He 
claimed that organized sport has very great value in supple- 
menting academic work. It produces an esprit de corps, 
among the students and teaches them to act promptly and de- 
cisively. 

Bad English among school children came in for some lively 
berating. Prof. N. L. Nelson, of Provo, declared that too 
much is expected of teachers of English. For one thing most 
of them do not and cannot live up to their own theoretical 
knowledge of the language ; the influence of the community is 
too strong for them. In the second place, even if they them- 
selves stand out against the corrupting influences, their power 
over the children cannot be equal to that exerted by.the lan- 
guage of the home and the street. It is all right to surround 
such children with good literature, but it is also necessary to 
make them conscious of certain definite errors of speech which 
they must watch after as carefully as they attend to brushing 
their teeth or combing their hair. Good English cannot be ac- 
quired by unconscious cerebration—at least in a Western com- 
munity. 

Prof. E. J. MacEwan, of Logan, and Miss Jessie Goddard, 
of Resi Salt Lake City high school, read papers upon the same 
subject. 

The newly elected officers are: Pres., Frank B. Cooper; 
vice-pres., Emma J. McVicker; sec’y, Frank Wallace; treas., 
Frank Evans. 


Michigan State Teachers’ Association. 

The Michigan teachers decided to leave the capital this year 
fora change and the forty-ninth annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Teachers’ Association was held at Grand Rapids, De- 
cember 26-28. The attendance was normal for Michigan, 
which means small in comparison with some otherstates. The 
first session was largely given up to a discussion of “ Ways and 
Means of Making the S.T.A.a more efficient Organization” 
the topic being introduced by a paper by Supt. H. M. Slauson, 
of Ann Arbor. The practical character of the theme and of 
the <x provoked prolonged discussion in which Supt. Fall, 
Mr. H. B. Pattengell and many others joined. Many good 


ee were made and it may be expected some good re- ° 
su ; 


ts will be secured. 

Prof. Clinton D. Smith, of the Agricultural college, closed 
the program with a paper on “Rural High Schools,” in which 
he advocated their establishment and gave many arguments 
for discussion by Supt. O. D. Thompson, Romeo, and Deputy 
Supt. D. E. McClure, Lansing. 

The evening program consisted of an address by Prof. R. 
M. Wenley, a is U. of M. on “ The Relations of the Univer- 
sities to the Secondary Schools in Scotland and in the Middle 
West.” Following the address a reception was tendered the 
association in the Ladies’ literary club house. 

The Thursday morning session had two papers, “ The Med- 
ical Examination of Public School Children,” by Dr. D. B. 
Cornell, of Saginaw, and “Forestry in Public Schools,” by 
by Prof. V. M. Spaulding, of Ann Arbor. The afternoon was 
given over to the various section meetings. 

Michigan teachers welcomed back their former member for 
the evening lecture, Chancellor W. H. Payne, Nashville, 
Tenn., who spoke on “Some Souveniers of my Professional 
Life.’ Reference was made to J. M. B. Sill, Edward Olney, 
Henry S. Frieze, John D. Pearce, Benj. F. Crocker, Alex. 
Winchell, and Joseph Estabrook, well known Michigan edu- 
cators with whom the speaker had been associated in former 


ears. 
: Nearly all the colleges and normal schools held reunions, 
usually including a banquet, either just before or following 
Chancellor Payne’s lecture. 

The closing session, Friday morning, listened to a paper 
‘** Lessons for American Teachers from German Education,” b 
Mr. Burgess Shank, Saginaw, and discussion by Prof. Fred- 
erick Lutz, Albion; and Prof. A.S. Whitney, of Ann Arbor, 
and a paper “ Training of Teachers” by Dr. Albert Leonard, 
of Ypsilanti. 

After a spirited contest Grand Rapids was selected as the 
place of meeting for 19oI. 

The committee on resolutions endorsed the educational plat- 
form of the N. E. A., commended rural high schools, recom- 
mended the county commissioners term from two to four years, 
and a careful revision of the library laws. Proper additional 
resolutions on the death of Dr. B. A. Hinsdale were adopted 
and ordered engrossed and sent to Mrs. Hinsdale. 

The following officers were elected: President, Supt. O. D. 
Thompson, Romeo; vice-presidents, Pres. D. B. Waldo, Mar- 
quette; Harriett A. Marsh, Detroit; Secretary, Supt. J. H. 
Kaye, Cadillac; treasurer, Prof. F. L. Keeler, Mt. Pleasant; 
ex-committee, Prof. A.S. Whitney, Ann Arbor; Supt. Delos 
Fall, Prof. S. B. Laird, Ypsilanti. 

The association was enthusiastic over the N. E. A. meeting, 
and Michigan teachers will give a royal welcome. The state 
association voted to maintain state headquarters. - 

W. J. McK. 
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American Historical Association. 

The American Historical Association held its sixteenth an- 
nual meeting at Detroit and Ann Arbor, Dec. 27-29, con-jointly 
with the American Economic Association. This association 
had headquarters at the Russell House. The first session 
Thursday morning was unfortunate, in the absence of both 
Pres. Edward Eggleston and Vice-Pres. Moses Coit Tyler. 
However, the program was given as announced, the general 
theme being “ The Crusades and the East,” Prof. James F. 
Rhodes presided. Three papers were read.‘‘The Year One 
Thousand and Antecedents of the Crusades,” by Prof. George 
L. Burr, of Cornell university ; “ Critical Work on the Sources 
of the First Crusade,” by Prof. Oliver J. Thatcher, University 
of Chicago, and “ The Capitulations in Turkey,” by Pres. 
James Lb. Angell, University of Michigan. 

_The afternoon session considered the question of church 
history. The papers were ‘“ American Ecclesiology,” by Prof. 
George James Bayles, Columbia university; “The Origin of 
the Apostles Creed,” by Prof. Arthur C. McGiffert, Union 
Theological seminary ; “ The Date of the Ignatian Epistles,” 
Prof. Francis A. Christie, Meadville Theological school. 
Prof. McGiffert was absent, and his paper was read by Prof. 
Samuel McCauley Jackson, of the University of New York. 

From 4 to 6 P. M. the Historical and Economic associations 
were entertained ata reception by General and Mrs, Russell 
A. Alger. 

A paper was read onthe “ Legend of Marcus Whitman,” 
by Prof. Edward G. Bourne, of Yale university. This beau- 
tiful story of Dr. Whitman's dangerous ride acress the con- 
tinent in 1842 to save Oregon, and how he convinced Daniel 
Webster that it was a great country and succeeded in getting 
the great statesman’s influence to keep it from passing into 
the hands of England has appeared in several school his- 
tories. It has even been the subject of a great painting. 
And now the idol is to be shattered for the sake of truth in 
American history. Not only did Professor Bourne demon- 
Strate by facts that it was a fairy tale, but those who followed 
him in the discussions substantiated him. Professor Bourne 
recalled the fact that Marcus Whitman had received nineteen 
votes for a niche in the temple of fame, while the story was 
shown to be the creature of a disordered mind. 

W. M. Marshall, of Chicago, who has thoroly investigated the 
story, followed in the discussion and pronounced it a myth and 
_ afalsehood. Whitman's ride was simply to save the Catholic 
missions, as he had been ordered back East by the American 
board. Ripley Hitchcock, New York, came next, and acknowl- 
edged that, altho he had written several articles upholding the 
story, he was wrong and the story was a delusion. It looks as 
if several pages will have to be torn out of American histories. 


Prot. Samuel B. Harding, of Indiana university, reviewed , 


the “ Party Struggles in Missouri, 1861-1865,” and Prof, Frank 
H. Hodder, of the University of Kansas, read a paper on “ The 
Second Missouri Compromise.” 

_ The members of both associations returned to Detroit late 
in the afternoon. In the evening the gentlemen became the 
guests of the Detroit Club, while the women members of the 
association and the wives of members were the guests of Mrs. 
George O. Robinson. 

The Saturday morning session was given to British and 
American History. ‘The Opposition in Parliament, 1765- 
1775," was presented by Prof. Wilbur C. Abbott, of Dart- 
mouth college; “The Breakdown of Reconstruction,” by 
Prof. William A. Dunning, of Columbia university. Discus- 
sion followed by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, Harvard univer- 
sity; Mr. Percy N. Booth, Louisville, Ky., and Dr. Theodore 
Clark Smith, Brookline, Mass. 

At the business meeting the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: Pres., Charles Francis Adams; First 
Vice-pres., Herbert B. Adams; Second Vice-prest , Capt. A. 
T. Mahan; Sec’y, A. Howard Clark; Cor, Sec’y, Charles H 
Haskins; Treas., C. W. Bowen. 

It had been the intention to elect Prof. Moses Coit Tyler 
president of the association, and resolution on his death were 
adopted by a standing vote of the organization, expressive of 
the regret and the loss which his death meant to the asso- 
ciation. 

The secretary reported a membership of 1,626, an increase 
of 215 members during the year. The treasurer’s report gave 
the assets of the association as $13,404, balance on hand $1,404. 
It was reported that the invitation to send delegates to an in- 
ternational congress of history, to be held at Rome, in I902, 
had been accepted. 

The committee on the Justin Winsor prize of $100 reported 
that the prize had been awarded to W. A. Schaper, of the 
University of Minneseta, for the best monograph on American 
history, the title of the essay being, ‘“‘Sectionalism and Rep- 
resentation in South Carolina.” 
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At noon both the Economic and Historical Associations at- 
tended a subscription luncheon at the Russell house. Pres, 
James B. Angell presided as toastmaster. Toasts were given by 
Mr. Henry Russell, Professor Ely, Prof. R. G. Thwaites, W. 
Z. Ripley, and Prof, A. B, Hart. 


National Commercial Teachers’ Federation. 

Detroit, Micu.—The fifth annual meeting of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation was held in this city, 
Dec. 26-29. The associations comprising the federation are 
the Business Teachers’ association, Penmanship Teachers’ 
association, Shorthand Teachers’ association,and Commercial 
School Managers’ association. There was also included the 
Private School Managers’ association. 

The opening session was held at the Hotel Cadillac where 
addresses of welcome were delivered by Mayor Maybury and 
others, and a response given by Mr. L. L. Williams, of the 
Rochester Business institute. Pres. Wm. T. Stevenson, of 
Port Deposit, Md., gave his annual address. Other addresses 
before the general association were “ Higher Commercial Edu- 
cation,” by Prof. J. B. Johnson, University of Wisconsin; 
“ Relations of Private Commercial Schools to the Public 
Schools,” by Prin. T. W. Bookmyer, Sandusky, Ohio ; ‘ In- 
fluence of Business Education on the Prosperity of the People,” 
by J. W. Warr, editor Practical Age, Moline, Ill.; ‘* Current 
Educational Theory as Applied to Commercial Teaching,” 
Prof. W, D. Anderson, University of South Dakota, Vermil- 
lion, S. D. 

The meeting of the penmanship section was the fifteenth 
annual meeting of these teachers. Some of the more general 
topics discussed by this section were,—‘ How to Interest High 
School and Grammar Pupils in Penmanship,” by L. Viola 
Waller, Charles City. lowa; ‘ How to Raise the Standard of 
Writing thruout the Country,” J. F. Barnhart, Akron, Ohio; 
“Writing in the Graded Schools,” by F. F. Mushrush, Lake- 
wood, Ohio; and ‘ Penmanship as an Educational Auxiliary,” 
by D.S. Hill, St. Louis, Mo, 

The programs of the business teachers and the shorthand 
teachers were exceedingly technical, such as * Expert Account- 
ing,” “ Business Penmanship,” “ Commercial College Courses,” 
but the fertile themes of vertical penmanship and school dis- 
cipline were also presented. Exhibits of books and apparatus 
and exhibitions of typewriting were made. ‘The elections of 
officers resulted as follows :— 

Penman—Pres. C. P. Zenner, Columbus, O.; Vice-Pres., Harry 
Houston, New Haven, Conn.; Sec’y, G. F. Fish, Chicago. 

Commercial teachers—Pres., J. C. Hiner, Louisville, Ky.; 
Vice-Pres., U. S. Frye, Chicago; Sec’y, W.S. Osborne, De- 
troit. 

Shorthand teachers—Pres., J. Clifford Kennedy, Des Moines, 
Ia.; Vice-Pres., B. J. Griffin, Springfield, Mass.; Sec’y, L.A 
Ornold, Chicago. 

Federation--Pres., D. W. Loed, Salem, Mass.; Vice-Pres., 
D. W. Springer, Ann Arbor; Sec’y, G. W. Brown, Jackson- 
ville, Ill ; Treas., J. A. Lyons, Chicago. 

After a hot contest, St. Louis was selected for the convention 
ef 1901. Milwaukee, Washington, Indianapolis, Chicago, and 
Detroit were after it. 


A Gathering of Philosophers. 

LINCOLN, NEB.—The Western Philosophical Association, 
composed chiefly of professors and instructors in philosophy 
in Western universities met here during holiday week. The 
entire time was given over to the reading and discussion of 
papers. An interesting subject was “ The Psychology of Pro- 
fanity,” by Prof. G. T. W. Patrick, of the University of lowa. 
Other papers were by Prof. F. J. Woodbrige, of Minnesota, 
Rev. J. R. Brown, of Kansas City; Prof. J. D. Logan, of South 
Dakota; Prof. J. E. Creighton, of Cornell university, and edi- 
tor of the PAzlosophical Review. 


Arizona Educators in Session. 

TEMPE, ARIZ.—The meeting of the Arizona Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held recently. was the most successful the territory has 
enjoyed. The president, Mr. F. Yale Adams, read a strong 
paper on “ The Undivided Method” in which he argued in 
favor of making the individual and not the class the unit of in- 
struction. In many lines of teaching it is possible to get along 
without class recitations, each pupil progressing independently 
of the others. Such a plan deserves all possible extension. 

This paper brought out a general discussion of grading sys- 
tems, in which Prins. W. H. Lee, W. A. Crouse, W. A. O’Con- 
nor, and several others took part. 

Dr. H. A. Hughes, of Phoenix, spoke eloquently on_“ The 
Religious Influence in the Formation of American Govern- 
ment.” The paper on “Problems of Discipline,” by W. S. 
Varnum, of Tempe, was an argument in favor of giving the 
child as early as possible an appreciation of the value of civil- 
izing institutions, such as the school and the state. 

In connection with the general convention there was a 
special meeting of the joint county institute in which questions 
of practical school-room interest were takenup. Nature study, 
in particular, was the subject of some excellent papers, by Mrs. 
Alice M. Davidson, formerly teacher of botany, in the Los 
Angeles normal school; Miss Marilla Merriman; Miss 
Katherine Adams, and Prof. F. M. Adams, of the Arizona 
normal school. 3, G,. ©. 
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Notes of New Books. 


A Manual of Personal Hygiene, edited by Walter L. Pyle, 
M. D., assistant surgeon to Wills eye hospital, Philadelphia. 
What gives this book its great value is that each of its chap- 
ters is contributed by a specialist. Dr. C. G. Stockton, of Buf- 

















falo, writes of the digestive apparatus ; Dr. G. H. Fox, of New’ 


York, of the skin and its appendages; Dr. E. F. Ingalls, of 
Chicago, of the vocal and respiratory apparatus; Dr. B. A. 
Randall, of Philadelphia, of the hygiene of the ear; Dr. W. L. 
Pyle, of Philadelphia, of the hygiene of the eye; Dr. J. W. 
Courtney, of Boston, of the brain and nervous system, and Dr. 
G. N. Stewart, of Cleveland, of physical exercise. The object 
of the manual is to set forth plainly the best means of develop- 
ing and maintaining physical and mental vigor. That it will 
fulfil this, any one who examines it will testify. (W. B. Saun- 
ders & Company, Philadelphia. Price, $1.50, net.) 


Jack Among the Indians, by George Bird Grinnell. The author 
will be recognized as the writer of many volumes in which 
Indian life and habits are portrayed ; this one will increase and 
not lessen his reputation. There is no diminution in the inter- 
est of all to know more about the Indians from those who have 
studied them ; and so, entirely independent of the adventures 
that serve as a string on which the incidents recorded are 
strung, the mode of thought and action of the Indian will chal- 
lenge intense interest, especially from the boys. We must say 
a word or two regarding the exceedingly spirited drawings of 
Mr. E. W. Deming ; he is especially skilfulin portraying Indian 
life, having spent much time in observing it. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Company.) 


Carl the Trailer, by Harry Castlemon, is a tale that will in- 
terest all who love to read concerning wild adventures on the 
frontier—and this number is large and never grows less. The 
author is widely known thru other volumes of a similar kind, 
and we can assure the reader that it is not a whit behind the 
others. The scene begins with hunting on the Plains; the 
Indians in their Ghost Dances are visited ; Sitting Bull is intro- 
duced and many events are brought together to make a stirring 
volume. (Henry T. Coates & Company.) 


A Child of the Sun, by Charles Eugene Banks. The pictures 
in color, especially the first, alone attract attention ; they are 
by Louis Betts, an artist of deserved renown. A volume like 
this will attract thoughtful readers; the yeople who once in- 
habited America are rapidly passing away; now we begin to 
feel an interest in them ; they were not mere cumberers of the 
ground; they had an origin, a certain nationality, at least 
tribal peculiarities, that we now crave to understand. So that 
volumes that really interpret the Indian life and thought are to 
be held in esteem. We thank the author for treading in the 
broad fields of Indian lore and rendering his discoveries so de- 
lightful. (Herbert S. Stone & Company.) 


The Littlest One of the Browns, by Sophie Swett. This is a 
little book but is a sweet one, and the events told concerning 
“Bee” are all of them well worthy the pen of the well-known 
writer. The renewed interest in the doings and thinkings of a 
child is a sufficient warrant for the issuance of the volume, 
Its pretty illustrations will gratify the reader, and altogether 
it will have many friends. (Dana Estes & Company.) 


The Soul of the Street, by Norman Duncan. Here are a num- 
ber of stories of the Syrian quarter in New York city. Each 
of them possesses an interest for those who wish to know how 
the real world lives and thinks. This is the underlying thought 
and it is charmingly unfolded. (McClure, Phillips & Company.) 


Winning Out, by Orison Swett Marden, is a volume that 
possesses unusual merit. The attempt has been successfully 
made to gather materials for character-forming out of the 
hves of men like Washington, Greeley, Grant, Lincoln, and 
others. The great virtues of good habits, industry, courage, 
honesty, perseverance, etc., are well illustrated. The author 
is a well-known and able journalist, and he is to be congratu- 
lated on the selection and working up of his materials no less 
than on the noble aim that was evidently his to benefit the 
youth of our land. (Lothrop Publishing Company.) 


The Mills of the Gods, by Louise Snow Dorr, is a novel that 
tells in a smooth and even style events in the lives of several 
people who are brought into relation with each other by the 
pen of the writer. There is the appearance of decided genius 
in many of the scenes portrayed and we shall not he suprised 
to learn that several editions of the book are demanded. (A. §. 
Barnes & Company.) 
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A Tar of the Old School, by F. H. Costello, is a tale of the 
sea and it is well told; it embraces the visit of the Decatur to 
the harbor of Tripoli and the destruction of the Philadelphia. 
These are historical events that are employed with masterly 
effect ; the actors seem to live again. The events portrayed 
belong to a period that ought not to be forgotten; we are 
glad they are again depicted and with such artistic power. 
(Dana Estes & Company.) 


Womanly Beauty of Form and Feature was prepared by 
twenty physicians and specialists and edited by Albert Turner. 
It gives directions as to a gymnasium, facial massage, the 
hair, care of the hands and feet, the complexion, dress, the 
voice, care of the skin, etc. There are eighty illustrations. 
(The Health Culture Company, 503 Fifth avenue, New York. 
Price, $1.00.) 


Friend or Foe, by Frank Samuel Child, is an historical novel 
in which Aaron Burr and other notable characters make an 
appearance. We favor the well written historical novel and 
this seems rightly to belong to this class. The scene is laid 
mainly in Connecticut, during the war of 1812; and the por- 
trayal of the stirring events of those days arouses the interest 
of the reader at the very outset. The book is handsomely il- 
lustrated. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company.) 


An Opera and Lady Grasmere is the title of a novel by Al- 
bert Kimrass, an author who is becoming more and more pop- 
ular. The opening is in London; the beginning is made at a 
masked ball and from that point the tale moves interestingly 
forward. (Frederick A. Stokes Company.) 


Tom’s Boy is a story for boys and girls by a favorite author, 
and it is exceedingly well told. All of the incidents have a 
naturalness that please the reader immensely and confer that 
peculiar delight that proceeds from a logical sequence well and 
neatly stated. We have read other books by the same writer 
and can say this is, in our opinion, worthy of the same popu- 
larity they have enjoyed. (Little, Brown & Company.) 


No books are handier for carrying in the pocket to be read 
at odd times than those of Cassell’s National Library. No.371 
is Knickerbocker’s History of New York, Vol. I., and No. 353 is 
Shakespeare’s Taming of The Shrew. Issued weekiy ; subscrip- 
tion price, $5.00 a year; tencentseach. (Cassell & Company, 
Limited, New York.) 

Maemillan’s Pocket English Classics is a series of English 
texts edited for use in secondary schools, with critical intro- 
duction. This introduction gives the life of the writer, a list 
of his works, and facts about the werk contained in the vol- 
ume. The books are 16moand boundinlevanteen. Macaulay’s 
Essay on Warren Hastings is a notable essay by one of the 
most brilliant writers of the nineteenth century. Another of 
these books is that sweet and touching poem Evangeline, with 
which every child over fifteen years of age ought to be familiar. 
Still another is Scott’s romance Ivanhoe. These books are ex- 
cellent for home reading or for use in school. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Price, $0.25 each.) 


Bennie Ben Cree is a story of a person of this name who 
made an adventurous journey southward in the year 62. In a 
humorous and whimsical vein, Arthur Colton relates this tale 
of mutiny and shipwreck. Bennie and his friends make their 
way from the Carolina coast to Hampton Roads, and arrive 
there just at the time of the Merrimac-Monitor comkat. 
(Doubleday & McClure Company, New York.) 


As a preparation for seeing the play of “L’Aiglon” nothing 
could be better than Le Duc de Reichstadt, a simple dramatic 
account in French of the life story of the unfortunate son of 
Napoleon I. The account is vividly written and has a good 
deal of the swing of some of the popular romances. It ought 
to be welcome reading to all students of the French language. 
Two pictures of the Duke of Reichstadt, one the historical por- 
trait, the other the representation given by Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, adorn the book. (William R. Jenkins, New York.) 


Stories of the Great Astronomers, by Edward S. Holden, Sc. 
D., LL. D., is a book written by a great scientist for young 
readers. It takes such a man, who has a clear view of the 
whole field, to grasp the important facts and avoid unnecessary 
detail ; hence, this book is not only a good one for growing 
children, but for all who wish to refresh their minds as to the 
main facts of this grand science. A review is given of the 
work of the Greek astronomers and philosophers, the Arabians, 
Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, Yuyghens, Roemer, Newton, Brad- 
ley, the Herschels, Lagrange and Laplace, and others. The 
book is finely illustrated with portraits, maps. diagrams, etc. 
It isone of the volumes of Appleton’s Home Reading Books. 
(D. Appleton & Company, New York.) 
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King’s Evil 
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No disease is really responsible for & nol 
larger mortality. c 
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permanency 

Having every facility for this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 
first class workmanship. ESTABLISHED, 1868. 
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THE ARMY OF HEALTH. 


The Army inthe Philippines Insignifi- 
cant Compared with this One. 

If all the people in the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain who make daily 
use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets could 
be assembled together it would make an 
army that would outnumber our army of 
one hundred thousand by at least five to one. 

Men and women who are broken down in 
health are only a part of the thousands who 
use this popular preparation, the greater 
number are people who are in fair health 
but who know that the way to keep well is 
to keep the digestion perfect and use 
Stuart’s Tablets as regularly as meal time 
comes, to insure good digestion and proper 
assimilation of food. 

Prevention is always better than cure and 
disease can find no foothold if the digestion 
is kept in good working order by the daily 
use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Mr. Thomas Seale, Mayfield, Calif., says : 
‘Have used and recommended Stuart’s 
Tablets because there is nothing like them 
to keep the stomach right.” 

Miss Lelia Dively, 4627 Plummer St., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., writes :‘' Il wish everyoneto know 
how grateful I am for Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. I suffered for along time and did 
not know what ailed me. I lost flesh right 
along until one day I noticed an advertise- 
ment of these tablets and immediately 
bought a so0-cent box atthe drug store. I 
am only on the second box and am gaining 
in flesh and color. I have at last found 
something that has reached my ailment.” 

From Mrs. Del, Eldred, Sun Prairie, 
Wis,: ‘*I was taken dizzy very suddenly 
during the hot weather of the past summer 
After ten days of constant dizziness I went 
to our local physician, who said my liver 
was torpid and I had overheated my blood; 
he doctored me for two weeks without much 
improvement ;I finally thought of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets (which I had used long 
before for various bad feelings) and the 
first three tablets helped me. 

‘They are easily the bestall around family 
medicine I ever used.” 

The army of people who take Stuart's 
Tablets are mostly people in fairly good 
health, and who keep well by taking them 
regularly after meals. They contain no 
opiates, cocaine or any cathartic or injuri- 
ous drugs, simply the natural peptones and 
digestives which every weak stomach lacks. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by 
druggists everywhere in the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain. 








Teachers 
Wanted. 


Chautauqua wants a bright, intelligent 
man or woman in every town to act as its 
agent, this fall and winter, in distributing 
Chautauqua literature and encouraging the 
Chautauqua Courses of Home Reading and 
Study. We offer an attractive financial 
proposition to persons whe can devote a part 
or all of their time soliciting individual 
readers, to forming literary clubs and circles, 
and to securing subscriptionsto The Chau- 
tauqua Magazine. If you are willing to con- 
sider such a proposition, address CHAUTAU- 
QUA ASSEMBLY, Bureau of Extension 
‘Dept. P), Cleveland. Ohio. 

Chautauqua is now 27 years old, has gone 
into every state of the Union, has enrolled 
overa quarter of a million members, 
keeps in operation a great variety of courses 
of home reading conducts the largest sum- 
mer school in the world, and holds every 
summer over sixty Chautauqua Assemblies 
in thirty different States, attracting over 
half a million people. This gives you some 
idea of its strength, its scope, and its in- 
fluence. Address the 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, 


Bureau of Extension (Dept. P.) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio. 
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tive, and ever on the alert to add to the 
——_ of this trip. 

f you are contemplating a visit to New 
York or Buffalo, you will not regret hav- 
ing taken the Lackawanna.—7he Work- 
man, 

The Twentieth Century Train, New York 


and Florida Limited. 


On Monday, January 14th, will be inau- 
ce the magnificent New York and 
‘lorida Limited train via Pennsylvania 
R.R. and Southern Ry. In the four past 
seasons the Southern Railway, to meet the 
— increasing demand, has put on 
an extra high class mid-winter service be- 
tween the North and Florida points. 

Each season has seen the luxurious 
Florida Limited with all the improvements 
and comforts that the most fastidious trav- 
eler could demand. This season the Flor- 
ida Limited train begins the zoth century 
as the most magnificent and luxurious train 
in the world. 

It is composed of steam-heated and 
electric lighted Pullman compartmentcars, 
drawing-room, sleeping, library, dining and 
observation cars, 

There are eight handsomely furnished 
compartments in the compartment cars. 
Each is complete in itself, with every con- 
venience of toilet and luxury of appoint- 
ment. Each room is richly upholstered and 
finished in a different wood, and contains 
upper and lower berths. These royal 
compartments may be used singly or en 
suite, 

The library car, furnished with easy 
chairs and divans, writing desks supplied 
with engraved stationery and the latest 
ee pen aid in making the journey de- 
ightful and comfortable. 

The dining cars are funished in rare 
taste; while the cuisine is of the highest 

rade and every luxury of the season is to 
Ce had in abundance. 

‘Che observation car, at the rear, is no 
small feature of this magnificent train. 

The New York and Florida Limited, 
runs solid from New York to St.Augustine, 
also carrying a Pullman drawing-room 
sleeping car, New York to Aiken and Au- 
gusta. Direct connections are made for 
Augusta, Aiken, Brunswick, Thomasville, 
and points on the east and west coast of 
Florida. 

For further information, call on or ad- 
dress, Southern Railway, New York offices, 
271 and 1185 Broadway, Alex. S. Thweatt, 
Eastern Passenger Agent. 


Florida. 
Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of 
the season to Jacksonville, allowing two 
weeks in Florida, will leave New York, 
Philadephia, Baltimore, and Washington 
by special train, on February 5. 

Excursion tickets, including railway 
transportation, Pullman accommodations 
(one berth), and meals en route in both di- 
rections while traveling on the special 
train, will be sold at the following rates: 
New York, $50.co; Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, Baltimore, and Washington, $48.00; 
Pittsburg, $5300, and at proportionate 
rates from other points: 

For tickets, itineraries, and other infor- 
mation apply to ticket agents; Tourist 
Agent at 1196 Broadway, New York: 4 
Court street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, 
Newark, N.J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passen- 
ger Agent, Baltimore District, Baltimore, 
Md.; Colin Studds, Passenger Agent, 
Southeastern District, Washington, D. C.; 
Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent, West- 
ern District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or to Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad street station, Philadelphia. 

Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 


wi le nd 
ask for “Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no otb- 
erkind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Make Life Miserable, 


IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS THAT 
DO SO. 


How frequently you hear people complair 
of ‘‘ only a slight case of piles,” often claim- 
ing that the trouble is merely temporary, 
induced by costiveness, or sedentary habits. 

It may be some satisfaction to console 
yourself in this way but it is much better 
to check the trouble at once. You can’t do 
it too soon, 

In time these little rectal tumors will grow 
from the size of a grape seed, until a knot 
of them results as large as a pigeon’s eggs. 

These become inflamed and tender to the 
touch and causing itching, stinging and 
throbbing pain. 

Thus the disease continues from bad to 
worse until the patient can bear the annoy- 
ance no longer. 

The Pyr: mid Pile Cure is perfectly safe 
and certain cure for piles in any of these 
stages. It goes to the very source of the 
trouble and drives out all inflammation ,caus- 
ing the tumors to subside and the mem- 
branes to resume their normal, healthy 
condition. 

Piles lead to too many complications to 
trifle with every remedy that comes along. 
People have found it pays to use a standard 
remedy like the Pyramid Pile Cure which 
for ten years has been tested in thousands 
of cases. 

Physicians use the Pyramid Pile Cure in 
preference to surgical operations, because 
they know it contains no cocaine, morphine 
or poisonous drug and because it is no 
longer an experiment. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure isin suppository 
form to be used at night and causes no 
detention from business, is painless, and 
costs but 50 cents at any drug store in the 
United States and Canada. 





oWy: Neglect of a Cough or Sore 

Seem Throat may result in an 

1 Cua incurable Throat Trouble or 

Proc, Consumption. For relief use 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES. Nothing excels this simple 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Condnaied os European Plan at Moderate 
Centrally Located and most conv 


Amusement and Business Di 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries b 
Broadway Cars deeet. or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors 
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CONTINENTAL »# HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAns, 


By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 


500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 








ROOM, WITH Boarb....... $2.50 and Upward 
ROOM, WITHOUT BoaRD...$1.00 and Upward 
Room, WITH BATH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
Roo, WITH Batu, European, $2.00 and Up. 





Steam Heat Included. L. U. MALTBY 





- | Opposite Grand Central Depot, 





At the End of Your Journey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 

New York, 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
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FIVE-CENT NATURE READERS. [HE “HOW 70 TEACH” SERIES. 


E have begun the publication of a series of books for Supplementary Reading on N 
G subjects a8 Scents per copy or 60 cents a dozen. Each contains about thirty-two pages A library of the best modern methods. Uniform 


ted and charmingly written They will make delightful reading and can | 10 size, style and binding 7x54 inches in size. 
be supplied toa for a verysmal] sum. Nine numbers are now < ...; for the second and | Flexible cloth covers very durable, with hand- 
third grades—as follows - somestamp. The following are now ready: 


No. :—PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. No. : 
No. 2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. ee ee ae 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 3—Latter’s How to Teach Paper Folding - .85 

No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 4—Kellogg’s How to Teach Reading - - .25 

No. s—THE STORY OF A BEEHIVE. 6—Kelloge’s How to Make Charts - - «25 
No.6.-_THE GOLDEN-ROD AND ASTER. Sf aeeadeties wemataee 2c Lites 

No. 7.—STORIES ABOUT BIRDS. 8—Payne’s How to Teach Birdsand Beetles .25 

No. 8—CHRISTMAS STORIES. 9—Kellogg’s How to Teach Fractions - .25 

No. 9.—HIAWATHA AND ITS AUTHOR. 10—How to Teach Clay Modeling-  - - «25 

No. 10.—JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER | '!—Seeley’sHow to Teach Primary Arithmetic.25 


‘ a ths . 5 a Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 
.We would like to hear from superintendents and principals who desire to investigate the | stallment plan of payment. An agent wanted in 
series with reference to their work. every towns set cam be sold to every teacher. 
(Other Numbers are in preparation for First, Second, and Third Reader Grades.) 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth St., N.Y.|B. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 61.8. 9th St, N.Y. 








